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PBEFACR 



A ^MALL volume which I offered'^ 
some time ago to the pubhc, consisting 
of Tacitus's Id/e cf Agrieola^ in the 
original and in an English translation^ 
was principally designed to ftirnish youth,- 
either at a place of education, or in 
tlieir private studies, with ah agreeable 
specimen of that excellent author, in a 
form which might encourage them to 
commence an acquaintance with bis • 
works* The attempt was- honoured 
with a reception which produced a 
demand for a republication. But, in the 
mean time, the admirable edition of 
Tacitus lately published at Paris by 

Digitized by LjOOQIC 



iv PREFACE. 

M. Brotier* falling into my hands^ t 
was led^ to consider the subject in a 
different view ; and could not but wish 
to make such use of Ijie valuable ma<» 
terials before me, as might adapt my 
translation to the pui*poses of a higher 
class of readers. Upon this plan, I 
thought it would be unnecessary to 
reprint the Latin ; and that its place 
might be advantageously supplied by 
adding another piece of the same author, 
equally detached and complete with the 
Life ofAgricolay and perhaps still more 
instructive and interesting, The Trea- 
tise on the Manners of the Germans 
has ever, been esteemed as one of the 
most precious relics of the political or 
historical writings of antiquity ; and by 
the course of events has been rendered 

* In. Four Volumes 4toI The. first edition is 
dated 177L 
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PREFACE. T 

more important to modem times than its 
author probably expected, who eould 
scarcely foresee that the goverament, 
policy, and manners of the most civilized 
parts of the globe, were to originate from 
the woods and desarts of Germany. It 
is unnecessary to enlarge upon the merits 
c^ a work, the great value and authority 
of which are sufficiently manifested by 
the use which scmie of the most eminent 
modem writers have made of it A defect 
under which it labours is, that the con- 
ciseness both of matter and style whidi 
characterizes its authw, prevails in it to 
such a d^ree as to render in many 
places either the sense less clear, or the 
infbrmation less perfect than might have 
been wished. No part of Tacitus, there- 
fore, stood so much in need of a learned 
and judicious commentator ; and such an 
one in .the fullest extent it has foVind in 
M. Brotier, from whose excellent notes 
b 
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ti PREFACE 

I hme liberally borrowed whatever 
seemed necessary as an e3cplanation» or 
useful as an illustration of the text* 

Still further convinced of the pre- 
ference due to close and accurate trans- 
lation, whenever the matter of the 
original is singular or important^ I 
have Bimed at nothing so much as 
clearly and precisely to reflect the 
author's meanings The Treatiae tm 
Germany^ indeed, from the nature 
of its subject efiectually precluded any 
attempts at onmmental language or faar« 
monious period. And even in the more 
rhetorical Life of Jkgricola^ accuracy 
iq>peared to me of so much greatei: 
importance than the el^ant flow of a 
sentmce, that in order to obtain it I 
have very frequ^itly deviated from iny 
former translation. So numerous, indeed,, 
are the alterations, that the conrectnes(i 
of my first attempt will probably be 
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PREFACE. Til 

much impeached by them. For thi» 
deficiency, the only apolo^ I have to 
ofier is the want at that time of such an 
edition as M. Brotier^s, which, besides 
its many ingenious comments cm dif- 
ficult passages, si^gests several happy 
emendations of the mutilated text. 

The reader will please to observe that 
all the notes to both treatises are ex^ 
traded from M. Brotiar, except a few» 
to which a particular signature is an- 
nexed. 
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A 

TREATISE 

ON THE 

SITOATION, MANNERS, AND INHABITANTS 

/ OF 

GERMANY\ 



OeRMANY* is separated from Gaul, 
Reetia% and Panhonia*, by the rivers Rhine 
and Danube; from Sarmatia and Dacia, 
by mountains' and mutual dread. The 
rest is surrounded by an ocean, forming 
extensive bays, and including fast insular 

* This Treatise was written in the year of Rome 
851, and in that from the birth of Christ 98; during 
the fourth consulate of the emperor Nerva^ and the 
third of Trajan, 

* The Germany here meant is that beyond the Rhin^, 
The Gtrmania Cisrhenana, divided into the Upper an4 
Lower, was a part of Gallia Bdgica. 

3 Reetia comprehended the country of the Grhons, 
with part of Suabia and Bavaria, 

* Lower Hungary 9 and part of Austria. 

* The Crapack mountaiHB in Upper Hungary$ 

n 
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2 TSIAIVNERS OP TlIE GERMAT^S. 

4racts% in which our. military expeditions 
4iave lately discovered various nations and 
Icingdoms ^ The Rhine, issiring from the 
inaccessible and precipitous summit of the 
Raetic Al|>8% after a moderate flexure to 
the West, flows into the Northern Oceofn. 
The Danube, poured from the easy and 
gentle elevation of the mountain Abnoba ^, 

"^ Scandinavia and JFinland, of whicli ihe Romans 
Vhad a very slight knowledge, were sup|K>8ed to be 
iislands. 

'^ This 'Circumstance is well iUnstrat/ed l^y an Inscrip* 
lion on a monument now extant at Ponte Z,uganontBt 
Trivolif of .Plautius ^lianus, proj)rietor of Msesia, who 
'is mentioned as leaving ^* brought over and made tri- 
•^1}Utary above 100,000 df the Transdanubians, witli 
** Hieir wives, children, chiefe, and kings; repressed a 
*< ibegiBiiittg revolt of the Sarmatians; inftuenced cer- 
-^^ tain kings, before unknown or hostile to the Roman 
•<* peqple, to adore the Roman standards on the bank 
" which .he guarded ; restored to the Icings of the 
'*< BastarnsB and Rhoxolanl their sons, to those of the 
*** Dacians their brothers, taken prisoners or carried off 
*** by Iheir enemies ; received hostages from others, by 
"** whose means 'he had secured and promoted the peace 
•* of the province.** 

8 The mountains of nlie Gmon^. That In which tljc 
Rhine rises Is at present called Vogelherg, 

-» Now called Sckwartz-waldy or the Black Forest. 
Count Marstliy in 1702, traced the origin of the Danube, 
ovhich liad lonjg been «nk(iow>n^ 1o tliis place. The 
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MANNERS OF THE GERMANS 3 

Yisits several nations in its course, til) at 
Ifength it disembogues by six channels into 
the Pontic Sea ' : a seventh is swallowed 
up in marshes. 

I should imagine that the people of* 
Germany are indigenous % without having 
received any mixture from tlie emigrations 
or visits of foreigners \ \ For tlie emigrants- 
lower part of the Danube was anciently called Tster ; 
which name, according^ to Pliny, was applied to the river 
as soon as it reached lUjricani. 

' Now the Blaek Sea. A Jesuit, in a letter from 
Constantinople written in 1713, relates, that the current 
of the Danube, distinguished by ils peculiar colour, 
flows from the Black Sea quite to the Mediterranean, 
so that ships in entering the sea. of Marmora from the 
Archipelago, have the full stream of the^iver against 
tkem. Something similar is mentioned by Pli^y, 
L^.iv. 12. who says, that '^each of tb& mouths of the 
<V Danube is ao large, that the sea is overpowered by 
'* the river for the space of forty miles, and tastes sweet.'* 

* The ancient writers called all nations indigenous^ 
aad at it were sprung from the earth, of whose origiu 
they were ignorant. Increased knowledge, and parlU 
cukirly the more accurate investigatiou of different laii- 
gtages, has taught the modems better: and all the 
learned.now. agree, that the Germans are of . Scythiaa 
derivation. 

^ Tacitushim8e]f,,on the other, hand, in this Trea^ 
tise, mentions the Gauls, Gothini, and Osi as foreigners. 
The.iearaed in. Germiany, however, supjKise that the 
h2 
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4 BfANNERS OF THE GERMANS. 

of former ages performed their expeditions 
not by land, but by water*; and that im- 
mense, and,if I may so call it, hostile ocean^ 
israrely navigated by abipsfrom eurworld *. 
Then, besides tiie dangers of a boisterous 
Qnd unknown sea,fwho would relinquish 
Asia, Africa, or Italy, to settle in Germany ; 
a land rude in it8 surface, rigorous in its 
cliqaate, cheerless to the beholder and cul- 
tivator, unless it were his native country ?| 
In their ancient songs*, which are their only 
records or annals, they celebrate the god 

Germans were by no means mixed widi these Visiton 
^nd emigrants, bnt always kept the national rights 
within themselves, and conndered the others only as a 
sort of aliens. 

^ On the contrary, the first emigrations were by Tand ; 
and it was not till the arts had made considerable progress/ 
thatnationsembarkedinfieets in search of new settlements. 

« Drusos, father of the emperor Oaudios, was the 
first Roman general who narigated the German Oceaci^ 
The difficulties and dangers which Germanicns met 
with from the storms of this sea, are related in Tacitus*)^ 
Annals, ii. 23. 

« All barbarous nations, in all ages, have applied 
Terse to the same use, as is still found to be the case 
among the N, American Indians. Charlemagne, as we 
are told T)y Eginhart, " wrote out and compnitted to 
memory barbarous verses of great antiquity, in which 
the acfion$ and wars of ancient kings were recorded.*' 
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MANNERS OF THE GERMANS. 5 

Tui8(cr%.spruiig from the earth, and hiis 
soo^Mannus, at the fathers and founders of 
their race. To Mannus they ascribe three 
sonS) from .whose names " the people bor- 
dering on the ocean are called Ingaevones; 
those inliabiting the central parts, Her- 
miones ; the rest, Istcevones. Some •, how.- 
ever, assuming, the lic^ence of antiquity, 
affirm, that there were more descendants of 

7 The learned Leibnitz supposes this Tuisto to bave 
been tbe Teut or Teutates so famous throughout Gaul 
aBd Spain, who was a Oslto-Scytbian king or hero, and 
subdued and civilized a great p^rt of Europe and Asia. 
Various other conjectures have been formed concerning 
him and bis son Mannus, but roost of them extremalj 
vague and improbable. Among the rest^ it has been 
thought that in Mannus and his three sons an obscure 
tradition is preserved of Adam, and his sons Cain, Abel, 
and Seth ; or of Noah, and his sons Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet. 

® Conringius intrerprets the names of the sons of 
Mannus into Ingaff^ Istdfi and Hermin. 

» Pliny, iv. 14. embraces a middle opinion between 
these, and mentions five capital tribes. The Vindili, to 
whom belong 'the Burgundiones, Varini, Carini, and 
Guttones ; the Ingsevones, including the Cimbri, Teuton!, 
and Chanci ; tbe Istsevones, near the Rhine, part of 
whain are the midland Cimbri ; tlie Hermiones, con- 
taining tbe Suevi, Hermunduri, Catti, and ' Cherusci ; 
and the Peucini and Bastarnee, bordering upon the 
Dacians. 

B 3 
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6 MANNERS OF THE GERMANS. 

tbe god, from whom more ^ppeltationt 
were derived ; as those of the Marsi, Gam- 
'brivii, Suevi, and Vandali ^ ; and that these 
are the genuine and original names *.-^ 
That of Germany, on the other hand, they 
assert to be modern, and lately applied ' 2 — 
for that those who first crossed the Rhine, 
and expelled the Gauls, and are now called 
Tungri, were then named Germans ; which 
appellation of a particular tribe, not of a 
w bole people, gi*adually prevailed ; $p that 
the title of Germans, first MSHmed by t^ie 
Tictors in order to excite terror, was after- 

^ The VincliU of Piiny. These are they who carried 
te|*rar into Gaul, Spain, Africa* and Italy,^ and were at 
length ent off in Africa. Of the above names, that of 
the Suevi is the only one now remainin|f. 

* That is* those of the Marsi, Gambrivii, &c. Those 
of Ingaeyones, Istsevones, and Hermiones, were not so 
much names of the people* as terms expressing their 
situation. For, according^ to the most learned Germans, 
the lngat^one» tLvedie Ifmvohner, those dwelling inwards, 
towards the sea ; the Istsvones, die Vestvohner^ the 
inhabitants of the western parts ; and the Hermiones, 
die Herruvmohner^ the midland inhabitants. 

' It is however found in an inscription so far back 
as the year of Rome 531, before Christ 222, recording 
the victory of Claudius Marcellus over the Gi^i Insu- 
bres, and their allies the Germans, at Clastidiuiii^ now 
Chiastezzo in ihtMUanese* 
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MANNERS OF THE GEIIMAML 7 

wards adopted by the oation in geoeril \ 
They have likewise the tradition of a Her- 
cules * of their country ; whose pratises they 
sing befoi*e those of all other heroes as they 
advance to battle. 

A peculiar kind of verses are also cur- 
rent among them, by the recital of which, 
termed hording^ ^ they stimulate their 

^ This in illustrated by a pastaf e in Cesar, BelL 
GaiL ii« 4. where, after mentionin; that several of the 
Belgaa were dteeended frOM th^ Germans who had for- 
meriy crossed the Rhine and expelled the Gaols, he 
says, ** the first of these emil^nts were the Condmsii, 
Ebufopes, Cseresi, and PcuMni, who were called by the 
common name of Germans." The derivative of Ger- 
man is JVekr mourn, a warrior, or n^aa of war. This 
appellation witt first need by the victorious Cisrhenane 
tribes, but not by the whole Transrhenane nation, till 
they gradually adopted it, as equally doe to them on 
accoont of their military reputation. The Tungri were 
formerly a people of great name, the relics of which still 
exist in the extent of the district now termed the ancient 
diocese of Tongrei, 

* Almost every warMke nation has had its Hercules^ 
or person famous for bodily strength and great exploits, 
of whom it has boasted. Some learned men, too, 
suppose, that the lead<irsof those Asiatic colonieawhich 
occupied the various countries of Europe, had all the 
common appelkition of Hercules. 

^ This term is supposed to be expressive of the btl- 
lowing of tbe stag, an auimal familiar to tbe Gcnyaa 
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8 MANNERS OF THE GERMANS. 

courage ; ^bile the sound Hself serves as 
an augury of the event of the impeuding 
combat. For according to the nature of 
the cry proceeding from the line, terror is 
inspired or felt: nor does it seem so much 
a musical exercise, as the chorus of valour. 
A harsh, piercing note^ and a broken muri- 
mur,are chiefly effected ; which they render 
more full and sonorous by applying their 
mouths to their shields \ Some 'imagine 

and Gallic banters. Hence is ^erired the word Bard, 
the minstrels of those people, who recited their verses 
in a tone resembling that noise. These celebrated per- 
sonages are finely comnemorated by Lncan, in the 
following passage. 

Vo8 quoque, qui foiies animas, belloqae peremptos, 

Laudibus in loogum rates dimittitit svuni, 

Plarima securi fadiatis carmina Bardi. 

Lib. i. 447. 

You too, ye Bards! whom sacred raptures fire, 
To cbaunt your heroes to your country*s lyre; 
Who cousecrate, in your immortal strain. 
Brave patriot-souls in righteous battle slain ; 
Securely now the tuneful task renew, 
And noblest themes in deathless songs pursue. 

RowB. 

The North American war-whoop appears to be very 
similar to the ancient Gf rmai* battle-cry^ 

7 In the followuisr passage of the Life of Sir Ewen 
Cameron, Pennavf's Tour^ 1769, Append, p. 363, is a 
very curious coincidence with the ancient German 
opinion concerning the prophetic nature of the war-cry 
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that Ulysses, in tbe course of his long und 
fabulous wanderings^ was driven into this 
ocean, and landed in Germany; and that 
Asciburgium% a place sitnated on the 
Rhine, and at this day inhabit^, was 
founded by bin), and named Ainum/fyt^K 
They pretend that an altar was formerly 
discovered here, consecrated to Ulysses^ 
with the name of his father Laertes sub* 

•r soDg. At the baitle of Ki2}ictiiokte, jmt before tbe 
fight begoD, ** be (Sir Ewen) commanded tucb of tbe 
*! Camerons as were posted near him to make a great 
** sbout, which being seconded by those who stood on 
** the right and lef^, tvtn quick^ through the whole 
<« army, and was retamed by the enemy. But the 
<< noise of the mvskets amd cannon, with the echoing 
** of the hiUs, made the Highlanders fanry that their 
*^ shouts were much louder and brisker than those of 
^ the enemy ; and Lochiel cried out, * Gentlemen^ 
*^ take courage, the day is out's : I am the oMest cx)m- 
** mander tn the army, ated bare always obserred 
^ something ominous and fataltnsuch a dull, hollow, and 
^* feeble noise as the enemy made in their shout, which 
** prognosticates that they are aH doomed to die by our 
** hands this night; whereas out's was brisk, lively, and 
" strong, and shews we have vigour and courage.^ 
^ These words spreading quickly through the army, 
*^ animated the troops in a strange manner. The event 
** justified the prediction ! the Highlanders obta^ed a 
^< complete victory.** 

• Now Ashurg in the county tiiMeurs^ 
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10 MANNERS OF THE GERMANSv 

joined ; end that certain montiments and 
tool bs^ inscribed with Greek characters % 
wre still extant upon the confines of Ger- 
many and Rsetia. These allegations i 
shall neither attempt to confirm nor to 
refute : let every one believe concerning 
them as he is disposed. 

I concur in opinion with those who sup* 
pose the Germans never to have inter.* 
married with other nations ; but to be a 
people peculiar, unmixed, and resembling 
one another alone. ^Hence the same con- 
stitution of body pervades the whole, though 
their numbers^ are so great: — ^fierce blue 
ey^s; ruddy hair ; large bodies % powerful 
in sudden exertions, but less firm under 

,^ ^ The Greeks, by means of their colon ji at MarseiHei, 
introduced their letters into Gaul, and the old Gallic 
coins have many Greek characters in their inscriptions. 
The Helvetians also* aa. we are informed by Ceesar, 
used Greek letters.. From thence they might easily, 
pass by means of. conunercial intercourse to the 
neighbouring Germans. Count Marsili an4 others have 
found monuments with Greek inscriptions in Germany^ 
but not. of so early an. age. 

^ The large bodies of the Germ3ns.are, elsewhere 
takeo notice of by. Tacitus, and also by other authors. 
It would appear as if most of thjem were at that time 
at least six feet high^ Thej are still accounted some of 
the tallest people in Euroge«. 
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MANNERS OF THE GERMANS. 11 

toil and labour, least of all capable of sus- 
taining thirst and heat. Cold and hunger 
they are accustomed by their cJimate wd • 
soil to endiire. . i( 

The land^ though Somewhat varied in 
its aspect, is yet universally shagged with 
forests, or deformed by marshes : motster 
on the side of Gaul, more e^pbsed to wind 
on the side of Noricum and Pannonia ' . 
It is sufficiently productive of grain, but 
unfavourable to fruit trees \ It abounds 
in flocks and lierds, but in general of a 
small breed. Even the beeve kind are Jea- 
tituie of their usual starteliness and dignity 
€f head *. They are^ however, aumerous, 

' Bavaria and Austria. 

^ The greater degree of cold when the countiy was 
overspread with woods and marshes, made this obser^ 
vation more applicable then, than at present. The 
same change of temperature from clearing and draining 
Ahe land, has taken place in North America. It may 
be added, (hat the Germans, as we are afterwards in- 
formed^ ^aid attention to no Vind of culture but that of 
tjom. 

« The cattle of «ome parts of Germany are at present 
remarkably large ; so that tlieir former smallneiss must 
liave rather been owing to want of care in feeding them 
and protecting them from the inclemencies of winter, 
and in improving the breed 1>y» mixtutes, than to the 
nature of the climate. 
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12 MANNERS OF THE GERMANS. 

and form the most esteemed, and, indeed, 
the only species of wealth. fSilver and 
gold, the gods, I know not whether in their 
indulgence or displeasure, have denied to 
this country \ Not that I would assert 
that no veins of these metals are srenerated 
in Germany ; for wh6 has made the search ? 
Thepmple are not in the same manner 
affected towards the use and possession of 
them as we are* Vessels of silver are, in- 
deed, to be seen among them, which have 
been presented to their ambassadors and 
chiefs; but they are held in no higher 
estimation than earthenwarej The bor* 
^erers, however, set a value on gold and 
silver for the purposes of commerce, and 
have learned to disitinguish several kinds 
of our coin, some of which they prefer to 
others: the remoter inhabitants continue 
the more simple and ancient usage of bar- 
tering commodities. The money preferred 
by the Germans is the old and well known 
species J such as the Serrati and Bigati ^, 

« Blines both oi gold and silver have aioce been dis- 
covered in Germanj ; the former, indeed, inconsidera^ 
ble ; but the latter, valuable. 

^ As vice and corraption advanced among the Ro- 
mans, their i^ioney |)ecame debased and adnlterated. 
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MANNERS OF THE GERMANS. 13 

They arc also better pleased with silver 
than gold ^ ; not on account of any fond* 
ness for that metal; but because the smaller 
money is more convenient in their common 
and petty merchandize. 
rSven iron is not plentiful * among them; 

Thug Pliny, L. xniii, 3. relates that '< Livius Drusus 
*< during his tribunesbip mixed an eighth part of brass 
•* with the silver coin ;" and, ibid, 9. ** that Antony 
** the trinmyir mixed iron with the denarius : that some 
'< coined base metal, others diminished the pieces, and 
^^ hence it became an art to prove the goodness of the 
^< denarii." One precaution for this purpose was cutting 
the edges like the teeth of a saw, by which means it 
was seen whether the metal was the same quite through, 
or was only plated. These were the Serrati, or serrated 
Denarii, The Bigati were those stamped with the 
figure of a chariot drawn by two horses, as were the 
Quadrigati with a chariot and four horses. These were 
old coin, of purer silver than those of the emperors* 
Hence the preference of the Germans to certain kinds of 
species was founded on their apprehension of being 
cheated with false money. 

''The Romans had the same predilection for silver 
coin, and probably on the same account originally. 
Pliny, in the place above cited, expresses bis surprise 
. that *' the Roman people had always imposed a tribute 
'^ in silver on conquered nations ; as at the end of the 
*^ second Punic war, when they demanded an annual 
" payment in silver for fifty years, without any gold," 

^ Iron was in great abundance in the bowels of the 
earth ; but this barbarous people had neither patience 
c 
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14 MANNERS OF THE GERMANS. 

as may be inferred from the ijature of their 
weapons. Swards or broad lances are 
:seldom used ; but they generally carry a 
;^ear (called in their language /ram^a ^)^ 
nvhich has an iron point, short and narrow, 
iMit so sharp and manageable that, as occa- 
4sion requires, they employ it either in close 
CT distant fig1iting\ This spear and a 
:shield are all the armour of the cavalry. 
The foot have, besides, missile weapons, 
seireral to «ach man, which they hurl to 
an immense distance*. They are either 

sIlUU nor indostiy, ^o dig and work it Besides, they 
cnade use of weig^ons of stone, great nnmbers of which 
4Bre found in ancient tombs iind barrows. 

» This is supposed to take its name from pfriem or 
^riem^ the point of a weapon. Afterwards, wheu iron 
grew more plentiful, the Germans chiefly used swords. 

* It appears, liowever, from Tacitus's Annals, ii. 14. 
that the length of these spears rendered them un- 
manageable in an engagement among trees and bushes. 

* Notwithstanding the manner of fighting is so much 
changed in modern times^ the arms of the ancients are 
«till in use. We, as well as tbej, have two kinds of 
awordsg the sliarp-|)ointed, and edged ^ small sword and 
aabrej. The broad lanfe subsists in the halberd ; the 
Jipear and Jramea in the long pike and spontoon ; the 
tni&sile weapons in tUe war hatchet^ or North American 
domahaxclu There are, besides, found in the old Ger« 
anau barrows«{>erforated stone balls, which they threw hj 
means fif thongs passed through thenu 
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naked, or lightly covered with a sagumr 
and haveRO pride rn eqaipage r their shields 
on]y are emamented with the choicest? 
colours \ Few are furnished with a coat 
of mail*; and scarcely here and there one 
with a casque or helmejy. Their horses 
ace 'neither remarkable for Beauty nor 
swiftness, and are not taught the irau^ious^ 

' This decoration, at first dienoted tile Talour, afler* 
wards the nobility of the bearer ;, and in process of time 
g^ave origin to^ the armorial ensigns so famous in th» 
ages of chivalrj. The shields of tha prirate men were 
simply coloured ; those of the chieftains had the figures- 
of animals painted on them. 

* Plutarch, in his life of Marius» describas stmewbat 
differently the arms and e(|uipag6 ^ the Cimbii. 
** They wore (says he) hdmett representing the heada 
^ of wild beasts, and other unusual figures, and crowned 
*^ with a winged crest, to make them appear taller.. 
** They were covered with iron coats of mail ;. and car-- 
** ried white glittering shields. Each had subattle axe u 
^* and in close fight they used large heavy swords." 
But the learned Eccard jjistly obsentes, that they had 
procured these arms inaheir march ; for the HolsatUia^ 
barrows of that age contain few weapons of brass, and 
none of iron; hut slone spear*heads, and instead of 
swords, the wedge-^like bodies vulgarly called thunder* 
bolts. 

» Casques f cassis X are of metal ; helmets fgal^/of^ 
leather. Isidorvs. 

c 2 
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Hioyements and rotations practised with 
US ^. The cavalry either bear dowa strait 
forwards, or wheel oacetothe right % in so 

* The manner in which the Roman horses were 
trained and taught the manage^ is most beautifully 
described by Virgil, in his third Georgic, where the 
following lines give a lively idea of the complex move-^ 
nents ailaded to by Tacitus^ 

Carpere mox g^rum iacipiat, g^radibasque sonare 
Compositisy sinnetque altenia Yolumina cmrum, 
Sitque laboranti ■tiiritii« 

L. 191. 

Teach him to ran Hie riogi with pride to prance ; 
Thef plain in meatnred nUpn uLd tine to beat. 
And in alternate pacei Aiit hie feet. 
Oft kt hini^Mem to spnog wid» labomr'd miglif. 

WAfttOV. 

It this last Hne the translator has not« I Mvk, given an 
adeqnateinterpretationr of the'* laboranti siHiilir/' which» 
probably* r^fsrs to the laborious pacing moCioa between 
tlie pillars^ in which the horse is made to Kft hi» legs 
with great'eflbrt. J. A* 

7 Here is a ^fficulty which the commentator^ pass 
over without notice. That the cavalry should alwayt 
wheel to the right is inconceivable, since in some po-^ 
sitions this would make them present their rear, instead 
of their front, to the enemy. Possibly, the phrase 
«<dextro8 agunf* might be intended to signify the ^x- 
ferity with which they performed this single evolution ; 
since the compactness which they preserved in doin^ 
it^ is immediately reaiarked« J« A. 
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compact a body that none is left behind* 
the rest. Their principal strength, on the 
whole, consists in their infantry : hence, ia- 
an engagement they are intermixed with- 
the cavalry % with whom they are well: 
qualified, from their agility, to act. For, 
this purpose, a select body is drawn from* 
the whole youth, and placed in the front of^ 
the Kne. The number of these is deter- 
mined; ahundred from each canton'; and* 



* Tbis mode of fighting is admirably described hj 
Csesar. '* The Germans engaged after the following: 
*< manner. There were 6000 horse, and an eqnal nrnw- 
'^ bei^ of the swiftest and bravest foot ; who were placed 
" man by man, by the eavalry, for their protection. 
*^ By these they were attended in battle ; to these, thej 
'* retreated ; and these, if they were hard pressed,, 
** joined them in the- combat. If any fell wounded 
** from their horses, by these they,, were covered. If it 
^^ were necessary to advance or retreat to any considera* 
'^ ble distance, such agility, had they acquired by 
*^ exercise, that supporting themselves by the horses- 
<« manes, they kept pace with them." Bell. Gall A. 48» 

^ To understand this it is to be remarked, that the 
Germans were divided into nations or tribes; these into^ 
cantons ; and these into districts^ or townships. The 
cantons fpagi in Latin) were called by themselves- 
Gowen. The districts or townships /'vici) were called 
Hunderte^ whence the English Hundreds. The name 

c 3 
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tbey are dtsfitigiiislied at home by a nawe 
expressive of tbia circuiDstaiice ; so that 
wbat at first was only an appellation oC 
iiun»ber, becomes thenceforth a title el" 
honour. Their line of battle is disf>osed 
in wedges*. To give ground, provided 
they rally again, ia considered rather as a 
prudent stratagem, than cowardice. Tbey 
carry off their slain even in dubious fights^ 
The greatest disgrace that can befal 



ghren to these select yoath, according to tbe ktrned 
IXthmar^ was die hunderte — hundred-men. From the 
following passage in Cnsar it appears that in the more 
powerful tribes a greater number was selected from each 
canton. " The nation of the Suevi is by far the greatest 
<* and most warlike of the Germans. They are said to 
<* inhabit a hundred cantons ^ from each of which a 
** thousand men are sent anntially to make war out of 
<* their own territories. Thus neither the employments 
« of agriculture, nor the use of arms are interrupted.'* 
Beli. Gali, iv. 1« The Warriors were summoned by 
the heribannum, or army-*edict ; whence is deriyed the 
French arriere-ban^ 

^ A wedge is described by Tegetius (iii. 19.) as a 
body of infantry, narrow in front, and widening towards 
the rear, by which disposition they were enabled to • 
break the enemy's ranks, as all their weapons were 
directed to one spot« Tbe soldiers called it a boar's^ 
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them is to have qiutted their shields \ A 
person branded with this ignoDtmy is not 
permitted to join in thf^ir religious rites, or 
enter their assemblies ; so that many, after 
eseaping from battle, hare put an end to 
their infamy by the halter* 

In the election of kings they have regard 
to birth ; in that of military commanders % 
to yalonn Their kings have not an abso« 



* It was also considered as tbe height of injarj t<i 
charge a person with this unjastly. Thus by the Saiic 
2att> tit^xxxiii* 5» a fine of 600 denarii (about iB9i.) 
is imposed upon ** every free-man who shall accuse 
another of throwing down hisshield, and running away^ 
without being able to pnwe it.'* 

^ Yertot fMem. de V A4ad. des fnserip.) supposes 
that the French Maire$ du Palais had their ongin 
from these German military leaders. If the kings 
were equally eonspieuous for toIout as for birth, the^ 
united the regal with the military comoftand. GeaeraHy, 
howevvry several kings and generals were assemUed ia 
' their wars. In this case the most eminent commanded 
and obtained a common jurtsdiction in war, which did 
iiol subsist in time of peace. Thus Csesar fBetL Gmlk 
vi.) says, ** in peace they have no common magistracy/' 
A general was elected by placing him on a shield, ai|4 
lifting him on the shoulders of the bystanders* Thf 
same ceremonial was obaerved ia the eleetioa ^f kings* 
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kite or unlimited power * ; and their 
g^enerals command less through the force 
of authority, than of example. If they are 
daring, adventurous, and con^tcuous in 
action, they procure obedience from the 
admiration they inspire. None,, however^ 
but the priests ' are permitted to chastise 
delinquents, to inflict bonds or stripes ; 
that it may appear not as a punishment, ot. 
in consequence of the general's order, but 
as the instigation of the god whoin they 
suppose present with warriors, i They also 
carry with them to battle, images and 
standards taken from the sacred groves^*. 



* Hence Ambiorix, klag^ of' the EburoceSj declared 
that " the nat«re of bis authority was such, that the 
*' people had no less power over him, than he over the 
«* people." Csesar Beih Gail. ^ The authority of 
the North American chiefs is almost exactly similar. 

* The power of life and deaths however, was in the 
hands of magistrates. Thus CsBsar: *' when a state 
** engages either in aa offensive or defensive war, magis- 
*< trates are chosen to preside over it^ and exercist 
«* power of life and death.'* BeiL GaU. vi. The in- 
fliction of punishmentR was committed to the priests, in 
order to ^ive them more solemnity, and render them 
less invidions. 

• ^ This was in order farther to enforce the same idea 
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It 18 a principal incentive to their courage* 
that their squadrons and battiEtlions are not 
formed by men fortuitously collected, but 
by the assemblage of' families and elans. 
Near them are ranged the dearest pledges 
of their affection : so that they have within 
hearing the yells of (heir women, ami the 
cries of their children^ These, too^ are 
the most respected witnesses, the m«st 
liberal applauders, ef the comluct of each. 
To their mothers and wives they bring 
their wounds ; and these are not shocked 
at counting, and even requiring^ thern^ 
They also carry food am) encourag^emenl^ 
to those who are engaged. 



ef a dmne presence. The Imagfes were of wili besiU^ 
the tyfj* attd wmfpom id tiieir nsHdiial reliftiU (aee 
TasilMs's iB§i^ m 22.) : tb* ttandardt weregutiln ts htd 
Iven ttksB frem the eneny , and were bmif w^ in* time 
C^ravea to tlie deil]^ of the plaee« 

^ laaitead of the lAfin woid aotwenng to Ab exigtre^ 
aoiko read sxwgeref ** to suck the wouadg.'' Thia^ 
hoiiefsr, la an rniaatborised rtadiof » and lets ia Ibo 
manner of the author. The word « reqairing" atrongij. 
eapremes Ae savage fortitude of the German women, 
wf^iO would even receive their husbands and childrtn 
with reproaches, if thejr left iSite 6e\d unwounded. 

* Cibos et hortamia ; '* Food and encourag»(!ent"<>«« 
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Tradition relates^ that armies beginnfhg' 
lo give way have been brought again to- 
the charge by the women, through the 
earnestnessof their entreaties, the opposition- 
of their bodies ', and the pictures they have 
drawn of imminent slavery ' ; a calamity 
which these people bear with more im- 
patience on their women's account tba& 
their own ; so that those states who have 
been obliged to give among their hostages^ 



one of the points, frequently to be met with in Tacitus^ 
like the *' mountains and mutual dread*' in the first 
sentence of this treatise.. Some annotators, not enter- 
ing into this mark of charactec in the histortan't ttyle^ 
bare interpreted kortamina ** refreshments" ; and as 
food was before related, have supposed it to mean wins 
orate. J; A. 

» They not only interposed to prevent the ftiffat o#^ 
their husbands and sons ; but, in desperate emerfencies, 
themselves engaged 4n battle. This happened o» 
Marius*s defeat of the Cimbri (hereafter io be men*, 
tioned) ; and Dio relates, thai when Marcus Aunfius 
overthrew the Marcomanni, Quadi, and other Gernum 
allies, the bodies of women in armour were found among . 
the slain. 

* Thus, in the army of Ariovistus, the women, with 
their hair dishevelled, and weeping, besought the sol^ 
diers not to deliver them captives to the Bomajos.. 
C2es^x, Bell. Gall, u 
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the daughters of Hoble families, are the 
mosteflFectually engaged tofidelity \ They 
^ven suppose somewhat of sanctity and 
iprescience to be inherent in the female 
«ex; and therefore neither despise their 
counsels % nor disregard their responses Vv 

* Relative to this, perbaps, is a tijrcunisUnce men- 
tioned by Suetonius in his life of Augustus. "From 
^ome nations he attempted to exact a new kind of 
hostages, Avomen ; became be observed that those of 
4be male sex were disregarded.*' Au^. xxu 

» See the same observations with regard to4be Celtic 
:women, in Plutarch on the virtues of women. The 
North Americans pay a similar re^jard to their females. 

* A remarkable instance of this is given by Cajsar. 
^* When he inquired of the captives the reason why 
Ariovistus did not engage, he learned, that it was 
because the matrons, who among the Germans are 
accustomed to pronounce, from their divinations, whe- 
ther or ne a battle witt be favourable, had declared that 
they would not prove victorious, if they shoiild figbC 
before the new moon." Bell. Gall. i. The cruel 
manner in which the Cimbrian women performed their 
divinations, is thus related by Strabo. "The women 
" who follow the Cimbri to war, are accompanied by 
^' grey-haired prophetesses, in white Testments, with 
^* canvas mantles fastened by clasps, a .brazen girdle, 
^' and naked feet. TJiese go with drawn swords through 
^Mhe camp, and striking down those of the prisoners 
•^'sthat they meet^ drag thcmioa Ijrazen ketUc, holding 
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We have beheld, in the reign of Vespasian, 
Veleda * long reverenced by many as a 
ileity. They formerly also venerated 
Aurtnia, and several others ; but without 
adulation, or as if they intended to make 
them goddesses ^. 

Of the gods, Mercury is the principal 
object of their adoration '' ; whom, on 

^* about twenty ampbarse. Tbis has a kind of stag^ 
** above it, ascending on which, the priestess cuts the 
^' throat of the Yictim, and from the manner in which 
*< the blood flows into the vessel, judges of the future 
^* event. Others tear open the bodies of the captives 
** thus butchered, and from inspection of the entrails, 
« presage victory to their own party." Lib, vii. 

« She was afterwards taken prisoner by Rutilius 
Gftllicus. Statius in his SyhfB^ u 4. refers to this 
«vent. Tacitus has more concerning her in his His* 
4oryy iv. 61. 

^ Because at that period, the superstition which 
made deities oi them, did not prevail. Thus Tacitus 
in his account of Veleda — *' according to the ancient 
'«• custom of the Germans, which attributed a prophetic 
*^ character to many of their women, and as superstition 
** advanced, regarded them as divinities." Hist, iv. 61. 
They were afterwards so immoderately addicted to this 
opinion, that, among the monuments of German anti- 
quity, altars and inscriptions occur, to y the matrons of 
the Suevi, Treveri, Aufani, &c. 

7 Tacitus here seems to disagree with Ccesar^ who 
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certaiii days, they think it lawful to pro* 
l^tiate even with human Ticttms. To 



says, *< They reckon those alone in the number of gods 
«* which are the objects of their perception, and by 
" whose attributes they are visibly benefited ; as the 
" Sun, the Moon, and Vulcan, The rest they have not 
*« even heard of." Bell. GalL vii. If the different 
periods, however, are considered, there will not be the 
least disagreement between the two authors. In the 
time of Caesar, the Germans had those deities which 
are common to almost all uncivilized nations, the Sun* 
the Moon, and Vulcan, or Fire ; which, whether elicited 
from flint — excited by the violent attrition of two pieces 
x)f wood, as at this day practised by the American sa- 
vages — ^felt in thermal waters — or seen amidst the roar 
of thunders in lightning — was equally the object of their 
admiration and reverence. Afterwards, by their con* 
nection with the Gauls and Romans, they received 
Mercury, Mars, and Hercules, the worship of whom 
prevailed In the age of Tacitus. In process of time, 
Neptune, and the rest of the heathen deities, arrived in 
Germany. With respect to Mercury, the Germans wor- 
shipped him on the same accounts as the Gauht are said 
to do by CsesMT, << Among the gods, they principally 
^* adore Mercury, of wb(mi the most images are to be 
** seen. Aim they regard as the inventor of all arts; 
<< the patron of roads and journeys ; and the most potent 
«» in bestowing gtin of money or merchandize*" Bell. 
GalL vi. Hence, when in andent times there was great 
eommercial intercourse at the Aquie Hdvetis^, now 
caUed Buden, and this was the road into Helvetia^ Mer^ 
D 
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Hercules and Mars they offer the animals 
usually allotted for sacrifice ' ; and some of 
the Suevi also perform sacred rites to Isis ^ 

cury was worshipped there with peculiar reverence^ in a 
neighbouring mountain and wood. 

* It is probable that human sacrifices were also occa- 
sionally offered to these. With respect to Mars, the 
fact is undoubted, at least in time of war. Thus, in the 
AnnalSf xiii. 57. Tacitus relates that the Catti ^* de- 
«* voted the opposite army to Mars and Mercury; in 
** consequence of which vow, men, horses, and every 
** thing belonging to the vanqubhed, are given up to 
** utter destruction.^' Procopius, also, in his Gothic 
Wart B. ii. mentions instances of men being sacrificed 
to Mars. As the Germans were of Scythian origin, they 
retained much of the religion of their Scythian ancestors, 
concerning which see Herodotus^ iv. 59, &c. Lucan, 
enumerating lh« Gallic nations who followed Caesar, 
speaks of those 

— —— ~ quibus immitis plaoatvr sanguine diro 
Teutfttes, horrensque feris aUaribu« Hrsus. 
£t Tarank Scytbics non mitior ara Dianae. 

Lib, I 444. 
». ■ . — — irherc Hssus* horrid altar stands, 
Wbere dire Tentatet humaa Mood demands; 
Where Taranis by wretches is obeyed, 
And ries in slaughter with the Scythian Maid. 

RoWE. 

9 The rdigious rites of iEgypt spread over Europe 
and Asia. Inscriptions have been found in Germany, 
not only to Isis, but to Serapis ; and the learned 
Schoepflin, in his Alsatia IllustrattL^ exhibits various 
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>Vhat was the cause and origin of this fo- 
reign worship, 1 have not been able to 
discover ; further than that her being rc'- 
presented by the figure of a galley, seems 
to indicate a religion brought from abroad ' • 
They conceive it unworthy the gr^andeur of 
celestial beings to confine their deities 
within walls, or to represent them under a 
human similitude ' i woods and groves are 



other remains of ^g^yptian saperstition among tbo Ger- 
mans. The representation of Isis under the figure of a 
galley is illustrated by Muratori, in his Thesaur. 
Inscript. Tom. t. p. 25 ; where the goddess Clathra,. 
nrho is the same with Isis, \» exhibited, holding in her 
right hand a sisirum and serpent; in her left> an instru<» 
ment to measure the rise of the Nil^ ; with a calathu» 
upon her head ; and a galley in the back ground. As 
the Germans did not represeot their deities under humai^ 
forms, the Suevi worsbipptd Isis in the igure of a 
galley ; for that they» who inhabited the banks of the 
Elbe and Danube, should borrow from merchants, or 
tbe Romans, the worship of this patron-deitj of navi-^ 
gatorSy is not at all wonderf ul» 

1 As the Romans in. their ancient coins,, many of 
which are now extant, recorded the afriyal of Saturn bjc 
the stern of a ship.; so other nations^have fre<|uent1y de* 
notdll the importation of a foreign religious rite by the 
figure of a galley on. their medals. 

* They afterwards changed their opinions in this re»- 
specty and erected temples and statues to their deities^ 

a2l 
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their tempks;^ and tliey affix names 6f 
divinity to that secret power, * which they 
behaI4 with the eye of adoration alone. 
No people are more addicted to the 

In a coin of Po6thaviuK> a templo is represented, in the 
▼estibule of which Hercules is placed, with the inscrip- 
tion, *^ To the Deusonensian Hercules.*' Deusone is 
beyond the Rhine. The temple of Tanflftna is mentioned 
dven by Tacitus, Annai. i. 51. 

^ Several of these sacred groves are mentioned in 
different parts of Tacitus. Claudian, in his praises of 
Stificho, mentions the forests being freed from barbaroua 
superstitions, and restored to pleasure and utility. 

Vi FTOfiil Her€f|i« p«r vaita tileatii^ vfiwm 
Venari t«to Ucett, Ivcoaqne veCnaU 
Eelligipnc trac«i, et robora puminis instar 
Bmrbarici, noitre feriant impune aeciiret. 

Througli the deep silence of Hercynian wflds 
Safe roams the hunter; and the gloomy groveS| 
Herrid with antiqae rites | and frowning oaks. 
Cods of the forest, by our daring steel 
FaU aBrtTei^'4 

* Selieca, in his 4l8t epistle, thus expresses this idea. 
*^ If yon walk in a grove, thick-planted with ancient 
*' trees of unusual growth, the interwoven boughs of 
** whieh exclude the light of heaven ; the vast height of 
'^ the wood, the retired secrecy of the place, the deep 
*^ unbroken gloom of shade, impress your mind with the 
*« conviction of a present deity." Pliny (xii. 1.) briefly 
observes, " Groves, and the very stillness whieh reigns 
^ in them, are objects of our adoration.** 
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methods of dtyinibgp I^ omens and lofe. 
Tfae latter is performed ki the following^ 
mmple mabner. They" cat a t^i^ig ' from a 
iruit-tree, aod divide it into small pi^es^ 
^hicb, dtstinguisbed by certain^ marks, are 
thrown promiscudusly upon a white gav^ 
ment. Then ^ the priest of the state, if the 
occasion be public ; if private^ the Inaster 
of the family ; after an invocation of the 
gods^ witb hi& eyes lifted np to heaveni 
Ihrice takes out each piecer and, as they 
come upj interprets their signification ac-* 
cording to the marks fixed upon them. If 
they prove unfovourable, they are no more 
consulted on the same afiair that day: if 
propitious, a confirmation by omens is still 
Kequiredw. la common mth other nations, 



' The Scythiaar are mentioned by HerodotuSy and 
the AlaoB by Ammianas Marcellinus, as making use of 
these divining rods. The German Method of divination 
with them- is illustrated by \?bat is said by Saxo* 
Grammaticus Yi^f^^ Dan. ziv. 288.) of the inhabitants 
of the isle of Rugen in the Bailie sea. << Throwing 
** by way of lots^ three pieces of wood^ white in one part^ 
'* and blaek in another, into their bosoms, they foretold- 
<( good fortune by the coming up of the white ; bad^ by 
'Mhat of the black." 

c3 
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the Germans are acquainted w^ Ae prac« 
ike of avgurif^ from the voices bmI Qight 
of birds ; but it n peculiar to them alio (o 
deritQ admonitioni^ and presages from 
bones*. Certain of these animals, milk- 
white, and untouched by earthly labour, 
are pastured at the public expence in the 
sacrod woods and groves. These, yoked to 
a consecrated chariot, are accompanied by 
the priest, and king, or chief person of the 
community, who attentively observe their 
manner of neighing and snorting ; and no 
kind of augury is more credited, not only 
among the populace, but the nobles and 
priests. For they con^ader themselves 
[during this ceremony] as the ministers of 
tl|e gods ; and the horses, as conscious to 

^V c The Persians bad also tbts practiee^ as appears from 
Herodotus. Darius was elected king hy tbe aeigbrng^ 
of a horse ; sacred white horses were iu the amy of 
Cjrus; aud Xerxes, retreating^ after his defeat, was 
preceded hy the sacred horses, and consecrated chariot. 
Justin (i. 10.) mentioQs the cause of this superstition ; 
viz. that " the Persians beKcTcd the sun to be the onlj 
** God, and horses to be peculiarly consecrated to him." 
The priest of the isle of Rugen alt»o took auspices from a 
white horse, as may be seen in Saxo-Grammsticus* 
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the dffine will. Atiottier kfild of divination 
by which they efX^f^i^re the event of momen* 
tons Wftnr, is to oblige a prisoner, taken by 
any meaM whatsoever froth the nation with 
whom they are at variance, to fight with a 
picked man of their own, eachivith his own 
country arms ; and, according as the victory 
feHs, they presage success to one or the 
other party ^l 

On affairs of smaller moment, the chiefe 
consult ; on those of greater importance, 
the whole community ; yet with this cir- 
cumstance, that what is referred to the 
decision of the people, is maturely discussed 
by the chiefs*. They assemble, unless 
upon some sudden emergency, upon stated 
days, either at the full or change of the 



' Hence duHHug, thti iiioiii»ifient ol ferdetty and 
gopierstitioD, was lovig eoasideted as an appeal to ttie 
jadgment of Heaven. 

I This remarkable fN«8a§:e, «o caneos In politieal 
Mftlory» is eoroment^d on bj Menteeqniea in bis SpMi 
c^LaiM^ vi. IK That cele^^ted aiftber expresses 
his surprise at tbe existenee of sneh a balance between' 
liberty and authority in the for^s of Germany; and 
traceo the origin of the Baigflisli eonstitufion fVotti this 
sovrce^ Tlscitiisag^h mentions tbt GornMHH fbrtn c€ 
governinent in his Annals, ir. 33* 
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moon, which tbay account the most aiiB* 
picioua season for beginning any enter- 
prize ^. Nor do they^ in their computation 
of time, reckon, like Wr by the number of 
days, but of nights. In this form all their 
resolutions and summonses run ; so that 
with them,, the night seems to lead the 
day ' .. An.inconvenience produced by their 
liberty is, that they do not all assemble punc- 
tually to the same time, as if it were in 
obedience to a command ;. but two or threo 

' No sapemtttioB wm mere aodent and' widely dif» 
fbsed, than the notion of lunar, influence over human 
affairs ; which, ia this ag^ of light and knowledge, ia 
not totally eradicated. The extravagant powers attri- 
buted to the moon may be seen in PIihy*s Nat. Hist^ 
ii. 99. 

^ The high antiquity of this mode of reckoning 
appears from the book of Genesis. ** The evening and 
^* the morning were the first day." The Gauls, we are 
informed by Caesar, ^^ assert that, according to the 
<^ tradition of their Druids, they are all sprung from 
<< Fftfter Dis ; on which account they reckon every 
** period of time according to the number of nights, not 
*^ of days ; and observe birth-days and the beginning of 
<^ months and years in such a manner, that the day 
<< seems to follow the night." Beii. GalL vi. 1$. The 
vestiges of this method of computation still appear in 
(be English langut^Ci in the terms se'nnight and 
fortnight. 
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days are lost in the delays of convening. 
When the number appears sufBeient/ tbey 
Hitdoiyn armed'. Silence is proclaimed 
by the priests, who have also on this occa* 
sion a coercive power. Then the king, or 
chief, with si^ch as are conspicuous for age> 
birth, military renown, or eloquence % are 
beard ; and gain attention rather from their 
ability to persuade, than their authority to 
conjmand* If a proposal displease, the 
assembly reject it by an ioarticulate mur* 
mur ; if it prove agreeable, tbey clash their 
javelin*^: for the most honourable ex- 
pression of assent among them is the sound 
of arms. 



s^ And in tm open pkiii. Vast heaps of stone stiH 
Mmaining, denote the scenes of these national cooncilt. 
See Mallet's Introduet. to Hist, of Denmark. Tho 
English Shmehengt has been supposed a reXck of this 
kind. In these asseinHies are seen the origin of those 
which under the Merovingian rae* of French kings were 
chUtd the JiiMs of March: under the Cbrtoringian, 
the fields of May ; ihen, the plenary eourts of Christ^ 
mas and Easter ; and lastly, the States General. 

^ The po^vrerof eloquence k great among all unci« 
Tilized people. Remarkable instances of itoccur among, 
the North American sarages. 

* The speech of Cinlis was received with thk ex« 
pression of applause. Tacitus Hist. iv. 15« 
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Before this council, it is likewise allowed 
to present accusirtions, and to prosecute 
capital ojQTeDces. Puuisbments are raried 
according to the nature of the crrme. 
Traitors' and deserteris are hting upon 
trees • : cowards, effeminate persons ^, and 

•^ This Tassyo, Duke ctf Bavaria, bdng eonvicted of 
treaeheryr was coodemo^d ta death by tke Frank»i 
Ba¥anai)g» Lombarda» Saxons, and otkers assembled in 
council; but through the clemency of Charlemagne, 
his head was shaved, and he was thrown in a monastery. 
Eccard, De rebus Franci€e Orientalis, Tom. i. p. 725. 
• ^ Gibbeted alive. Heavy penalties were denounced 
against those who should take them down, alive or dead* 
These are particularized in the Salic law. 

' It has been seen before, p.a9. that cowardly and 
effeminate persons were suffered to live, though with 
merited ignominy. Who then are they whose cowardice 
is made a capital crime? Probably those who having 
given their names to the military levies^ refused to go 
to war. CsBsar (Bell. Gall. vi. 22.) mentions that 
4hose who refused to ifollow their chiefs to war, were 
considered as deserters and traitors* And afterwards 
the emperor Clotbaira mado the following edict, pre* 
served in the Lombard law. « Whatever freeman, 
*' summoned to the defence of his country by his Countj 
M or his officers, shall peglect to go, and the enemy enter 
** the country to lay it; waste, or otherwise, damage ouc 
** liege subjects, he shall incur a capital punishment.** 
A« the CTvm» 9i <?OVftrdice, t^eachery^^ and dese rtioa 
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those guilty of unnatural practices *, are 
sufiecaled in mud under a burdle. This 
difference of punishment has in yiew the 
principle, that villainy should be ex« 
posed while it is punished, but turpitude 
concealed. The penalties annexed to 
slighter offences^, are also proportioned 
to the delinquency. The culprits are ifined 
in horses and cattle * : part of the 

were so odious and ignominious among the Germanic , 
yv€ ftnd by the Salic law that penalties were annexed to 
the unjust imputation of them. 

* These were so rare and so infamous among the 
Germans, that barely calling a {lerson by a name signiw 
ficant of them was severely punished. 

^ Among these slightet qfftnc^s^ bowever, were 
reckoned homicide, adultery, theft, and many others of 
a similar kind. This appears from the laws of the 
Germans, and from a subsequent passage of Tacitus 
himself. 

^ These were at that time the only riches of the 
country, as was already observed in this treatise. After- 
wards gold and Mlver became plentiful : hence all the 
mulcts required by the Salic law are pecuniary. Money, 
however, still bore a fixed proportion to cattle ; as ap- 
pears from the Saxon law. Tit, xviii. *' The Solidus 
*^ is of two kinds ; one contains two tremisies^ that is a 
« beeve of twelve montbs,«r a sheep with its lamb ; the 
*^ other, three tremisses, or a beeve of sixteen months. 
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mulct* goes to the king or state ; f^trt to the 
injured person, or liis relations. In tbe same 
assemblies chiefs ' are also dected, to ad- 
minister justice through the cantons and 



"*< Homicide is compounded for by the lesser ^olidus ; 
** other crimes by the greater." 

^ This mulct is frequently in the Salic law called 
J^edt that is peace; because it was paid to the king or 
state as guardians of the public peace. 

^ A brief account of the civil oeconomy of the Ger- 
mans will here be useful. They were divided into 
nations ; of which some were under a regal government, 
others a republican. The former had kmgs, the latter 
<hkfs. Both in kingdoms and republics^ military af- 
fairs were under the conduct of the generals. The 
nations were divided into cantons ; each of which was 
superintended by a chiefs or county who administered 
justice in it. The cantons were divided into districts 
or hundreds, so called because they contain a hundred 
vilis or townships, Tn each hundred was a companion, 
t>r centenar^y chosen from the people, before whom 
small causes were tried. Before the count, all causes, 
as well great as small, were amenable. The centenaries 
are called companions by Tacitus, after the custom of 
the Romans ; among whom the titles of honour were, 
Csesar, the Legatus or Lieutenant of Caesar, and his 
<omit€s, or companions. The courts of justice were 
held in the t>pen air, on a rising groiknd, beneath the 
isliade of an oak, ehu^ or some other large tree. 
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distf icts. A btmdred eompmriom chosea 
from the people attend upon each of them, 
to assist them ad well with thtfir advice as 
their authority. 

Every afl^ir, both public and private, 
is transacted by them armed ^: but it is 
not customary for any persoti to assume 
arras till the state has approved his ability 
to use them. Then, in the midst of the 
assembly, either one of the chiefs, or the 
father, or a relation, equips the youth with 
a shield and javelin *• These are to them 



< Even judges were arntfed on the seat of justice. AH 
the people of German origin still retain the custom of 
i^earing swords as a part of their dress^ when they ap- 
pear in public. The Romans, on th« contrary, never 
went armed but when actually engaged in military 
service. 

* These are the rndimentt of the famous institution 
of chivalry. The sons of kings appear to have received 
arms from fori&ign princes. Hence, when Audoin, after 
overcoming the Gepidl, was requested by the Lombards 
to dine with his son Alboin, his partner in the victory, 
he refused: for, sayS he, ** yovt know it is not custo- 
*' mary with ii» for a king*s son to dine with his father, 
" until he has received arms from the king of another 
«** country." Wamefrid, l)e gestit Langobatdorum, 
i.23. 

E 
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tlie manbf gown ^ ; this is the first honour 
conferred on youth : before this period they 
are considered as part of a private family:; 
afterwards, cff the state. The dignity of 
chieftain is besto'wed even on youths, where 
their descent is eminently illusti4ous, or 
tl^ir fathers have performed signal services 
t» the public. The rest are associated with 
tliose 4^f mature strength and approved va- 
lour ; nor is it disgraceful to be seen in the 
r^iik of companions \ For the state of 

^ An anusion to the U>ga vttilh of tlie Honrans. The 
Cierman youth were presented with the shield and spear 
IMTobably at twelve or fifteen years of age. This early 
Initiation into the t>usines8 of ^rms, §w% them that 
warlike character for which they ivere so <^lehrated. 
Hiu&y Seneca /Epist. 46.) says, " A native 4»f Ger- 
«<jnaiiy brandishes, while jet al)oy« his slender javelin.'^ 
And again, in his book on Anf^er, i. 11. ** Who are 
^ beaver than the Germans ? who more impetuous in the 
**' charge ? who fonder <if arms? in the use^f which they 
^ are born and nourished; which are their only care: 
-"wrhomore inured to hardships i insomuch that for the 
-*' most part Ihey provide no covering for their bodies, no 
** xetreal against the perpetual severity of the climate." 

^ The German word Gesell is peculiarly appropriated 
to tliese ^lomrades in arms. So highly were they es- 
iteemed in Germany, that for killing or hurting them a 
£ne was £xacted treble to that for other freemen* 
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oompanioDsfaip itself has its several degree9, 
determined by the judgment of the patron ; 
and there is a great emulation among the 
companioiis^ which shall posses9tbe highest 
place in- the favour of their chief; and 
among the chiefs^ which shall excel in th« 
number and valour of tbeir companions^ 
It is their dignity, their strength, to be 
always surrounded ifvith a large body of 
select youths their ornament in peace; 
their defence in war. Nor at home alone,- 
but among the neighbouring states, their 
f^me and glory depend upon exceeding 
others in the number and bravery^ of their 
companions. Such are courted by embas^ 
sies ; distinguished by presents ; and oftet> 
by their reputation, alone decide a war. 

Id the field of battle> it is disgraceful for 
the chief to be surpassed in valour ; it is 
disgraceful for the companions not to equaL 
their chief; but it is reproach and infamy- 
during a whole succeeding life to retreat 
from. the. field surviving him '. To aid, to ' 

» Ileii^> when Clmnodomarvt, king of die Ah-* 
manni, was taken prisoner by the Romans, ^* his com- 
<^|ianion9» two hundred in nnmber, and three friends- 
'^peculiarly attached to him« thinking it. iniamons. Ic^ 
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protect bim; to plMe tb^it own gallant 
actions to the account of his glory.; is their 
first and most sacred engagement. The 
chiefs fight for victory; the companions 
for tlieir chief. If their native country be 
long sunk in peace tnd inaction, many of 
the young nob)es repair to some other state» 
then engaged in war* For, besides that 
repose is ungrateful to their dispositions, 
and toil* and perils aflford them a better 
opportunity of distinguiAbing themselves i 
they are enable, vFithout war and violence^ 
to maintain a large train of followers^ 
Tb« companion requires from the liberality 
of his chief, the warlike steed, the bloody 
and. conquering spear: and ia place of 
pay, he ej^pects to be suj^lied with a tabWi 
homely indeed, but plentiful ^ . The funds 



^* survive their prince^ or not t6 die for bim, surren- 
^<^dered themselves to be put in bonds." Ammianus^ 
MarceUhius* 

9 Ftoom hence lIoiit68i|i^e« fSpiriiqfLixwi, xxx.d.) 
justly derives the origin of Vassalage. At first, the 
prince gave to his nobles arms and provision ; as avari^ 
advanced, money, and thew lands were required^ which 
ffom benefibes became al length hereditary possessions^ 
and were called Jiefr. Hence the establishment of tbe 
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for this munificeDce must be in war and 
rapine ; ner are tbey se easily persuaded 
ta cultivate the earth, and await the pro- 
duce of the seasoosy as to challenge the foe, 
and hazard wounds; for they think it 
base and spiritless to earn by sweat, what 
tbey might purchase with blood. 

During the intervals^ of war,^ they pass 
their time less in hunting than in indolent 
repose ' ; given up to sleep and repasts. 
AH the blra^est of the warriors, committing 
the care of the house^.the family afiairs, 
and the lands, to the women, old men, and 
weaker •partiof the domestics, stupify them- 
selves in inaction : so wonderful a contrast 
prevails in their nature, that they at the 
same time should thus lo^e indolence^ and 



> CeesarwithleitopreeisioD, says, ** -TRe ^-Germamr 
^pass their: wlrdk lires- hi htrnting and military ex- 
*^ercise»." B«/l. G«W?itt;'2l. ThcJ picture drawn by 
Tacitus is more consonant to the geninaof a barbarous 
paopk'; 1»ettdes tlntt^ bantrng* being the employment bnt 
of a few > months of the year, a greater part must 
neetssanly be passed in indolence by those who had 
no other-Mcupation. In this circumstance, and those 
alt^rwardsNralated, th« North >Anierican Savages exactly 
agree with the anci^t GermauK. 
b3 
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liate tranqnillily ^. It ia eualomary for tbe 
BeT<»rd steteft to pra^ent, of thdiiown acooird, 
nA man (^ mm S CAttli6i^oir graia ^ to their 
obiefisi whkh oDotmbutiimi, accepted m 
ho^^m^ giQ^ 11I40 §ejfi^.%noc«M»ry sup- 
plier*. They aw^ peei}lA»rl3( pleased witb 

^ Tbi« aFpaeent cQAlracKfitiQii is. boniei^r^ ptrfisctly 
ip!^^W to, thQ pnociplcs q{ Huwi^ m^tmif • A^ow 
people gesyemciA bj^ iippjiil$e; njore ttw. ijensti^ ^te^;^ 
thing is in the extreme : war aqd jjeace ; iQOtiqp s^ 
rest ; lo?e and hatred ; none are pursued with mode- 
ration. 

^ TbcM are the radusaata of liilitiiles; thoiirh tiie 
conij;il>uUooa hj^re ^pojkea of wc\re v<4u^taf7», anc) wiit^Qt 
compulsion. The origin of exch^qoen^ i^ pftipted ou^ 
above, where " part of tbe mulct" is said to. be " paid 
*' to tbe king or state." Taxation was taught the 
Germans by the R-omans, who levied taxes upon them; 

* So in after-times, when tributes were customary, 
500 oxen or cows were required annually from the 
SaiXOM by 4)e Frencb kiHV^ G\o\ksir^ h a^d Pippin. 
See Eccard^ torn* i. p. 84 and 480^ H^iey) corn, afid' 
oihei! products of tbe earth, were bbewifto rec^iivedf iii^ 
tribute, lUd. p. 392; 

^ For the expenc^ of war, ftnd other aecessitkd off 
state, and particiilarJy the puUic o&toiteuMieBtsu 
Hence, besides tbe Stenatii^ oi< aMmal tnlHHe^ Ibe. 
Osterstuapka^ ct Saster copi preiuiHiS. t0 tbe- poWifl 
assembly of ih^Ji€lds.(/fMQr€hp^mk pMAlotbeEvMok 
kings. 
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^eamtt from oeigUioiiriiig nations, wcli 
%8t «r^ ofiered not only by individuals, but 
the community at large; as fine horses, 
he%yiy wrmmin nch bouainga, and gold 
cbaijiA. Wf haji^e bow taugbt them also 
ta Jiw^t of money ^ 

It ia weji knawa that none of the Ger- 
m^aa nations inhabit €itiea^ ; or even admit 
9i contiguous settleo^ents. They dwell, 
acaiMered and separate, as eaeh is deter-^ 
mined to a particular spot by a spring, a 
field, or.a grove. Their yillages are laid 
out, not like our's in rows of joining build*^ 
ings; bat every one surrounds bis bouse 
with a vacant space "^j either by way of 



^ This was a dang^ereus kss«ii> and which i* the end 
proiicd raiiMiifr to iba Ranan^ ampira. ^arodian saya 
ol tlie German in hia tiQia, <' Tbey are chiefty to be- 
<* prevailed iipo» bf bribes ; being £aiid of noney, 
<< and contiaiiMtily seltittg peace to 4be Homana fbr gold«'* 
Lib. v'\. 139. 

f This caatam was oi long deration ; for there is not 
tba qiealioD of a sin|^ ci^ in Aamuaniia Marcaliiaiia, 
who -wrote o» the wave of the R^oaMUis in Genaany. 
The naasea ofplaceain Ptolemy (ii. IK) aae sot there- 
fora'^tbeae af oities^ but el seattered tiBag*ea» The 
Qmmam bad' not ev«ii> whal we shoidd c$& towiMi> 
natwiilKtMuiliii^ Caiar aaaevis the contrary. 

* This space> surroun4i0g the boase^ and fenced ia 
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8^ttrity against fire ^, or through ignordace 
o^ the art' of building. For, tricked, they 
are unacquaiDted with the use of mortar and 
tiles ; and for every purpose employ md^ 
tinsighlly materialsf void of all ornament; 
They bestow more than ordinary pains ia 
rubbingover some places With a. kind of 
earth ' , so pure and shining that it grre» 
the appearance of painting. They also 
dig subterranean^ caves % and cover them 

by hedges, was^that cel^rated Sdlic /and/ whicb' de^ 
icended to \h% male fine, exclosiTeljtif the female. 

, * The danger of fire wafr partiealarly argent in timf 
of war ; .for as Caesar .informs ua^ these pfoplie werer 
acquainted with a method of throwing red hot clay 
bullets from slings, and burning jayelins, on the thatcb 
of houses. BelL Gall ▼. 42. 

1 This earth, which must have been 'oiliier « chalk 
or a white clay, was probably » dug from their own. 
mountains. Some m%ht be broughl from Britain, 
which, as appears from certain iascr}ptions>at that time- 
had a trade in exporting chalk. 

* Thus likewise Mela» ii. 1.* coneeming the Sar- 
mattaus. ^* On account of the length and severity of 
** their winters, they dwell under ground, either in* 
** natural or artificial eayems." At the time that Ger^ 
many was laid waste by a forty years* war, Kircher saw 
B&any of ^e natives who, with their flocks, herds, and 
other possesstem:, took t^^ in the caverns of tbe^ 
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over with a p'eat quantity of dm^. Tbecie 
they use as. winter-retreata, and granaries ^ ; 
for the seirerity of the coid is cailigaled in 
ibem: and upon an invasioQ, ^ben the 
open country is plundered, these recesses 
remain undiscoyeredv either because the 
enemy is ignorant of them, or because he 
will not trouble himself with the search. 

The clothing comiBon to aU is a Sagwn \ 
lasleoed by a dasp, or^ in want of that» a 



highest meiiDtains. For many other curiotis particiilars^ 
concerDtng^ these and other snbtmrraBeaii cavfs, aee 
hk Mmdui Smbim^ranni$^ mii. S. p. MO. 

^ Near Newhottle, the seat of the Marquis of 
Lothian, are some subterraneoas apartments and pas^ 
^es cvt out of the lire rock, which had probably 
served for the same purposes of winter-retreats and 
granariea as those iug by the ancient Germans « Pen^ 
nanfs Tour in 1769. 4to. p. 63. 

* This was a kind of mantle of a square form» calted 
abo Rheno. Thus Ceesar (BelL GalL vi. 21.) '< They 
** use skins for clothing, or the short Rhenanes^ and 
** leave the greatest part of the body naked." Isidore^ 
xix, 29L describes the Rhenones as *^ garments covering 
*^ shoulders and breast, as low as the navel, so rough 
** and shaggy that thty are impenotrable to rain.'* 
Mela, ill. 3* speaking of Iho Gomnns, says, ** The men 
** are elqtbed only with the sagvcn^ or the bark of trees* 
^* even ta tho depth of winter.'* 
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Aora. With no other covering, they pasr* 
whole days on the hearth^ beibi*e the fire. 
The more wealtNy ai*e distinguished by a 
Test, not flowing loose, Hke those of the 
Sarmatians and Parthian^' but girt close, 
and exhibiting the shape of eyery limb. 
They alsa wear the skins of beasts, which 
the people near the borders are less curious 
in selecting or preparing than the more 
remote inhabitants^ who cannot by com«- 
merce procure other clothing. These 
make choice of particular furs, which they 
variegate with spots, and pieces of the skins 
of marine animals ^»^ the produce of the exte* 



* This flowing habit oflhe Sannatims and Farthiansr 
nr expressed in many ancient coins. It was imitated hf^ 
the Cisrhenane Vangiones, as appears from Lucan^ k 
430. 

Et qui te laxis iipitantur, Sarmi^U, bracoii, 
Vangiopes. 

VangioQesy like loose Sarmati^s drest^. 

Who with rough hides fheir brawny thighs ioi^est. 

Row*. 

^ Allsavages are food of. variety of colours; kenco 
the. Germans spotted their furs with the skins of other 
animals> of which those here mentioned, were, prohahly 
of the seal kind. This practice is . still continued with 
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Iter ocean, and seas to us unknown \ Tbe 
dress of the women does net differ from 
tkat oftbe men; except that they more 
frequently wear linen % which they stain 
irith purple ^ ; and do not lengthen their 
upper garment into sleeves, but leave ex^ 
posed the whole arm, and f^art of tbe l^reast. 
The matrimonial bond isnevertbelessstrict 
and severe among them ; nor are their man^ 
ners in any respect moredeservingof praise* , 
Almost singly among the barbariat^% 

regard to ihe ermine, which is spotted "with black 
lamVsHakin. 

7. The Northern Sea and Frozen Ocean. 

^ PJiny testifies the same thing ; and adds that ^^ the 
^^ women beyond the Rhine are not acquainted with any 
^* more eieg;ant«kiad of clothing." xix. 1. 

9 Not that^ieh and costly purple in whicli the Roman 
nobility shone; but some ordinary material^ such as 
the vacciniumf which Pliny says was used by the 
Gauls as a purple die for the garments of the slaves. 
xTi. 18. 

* The chastity of the Germans^ and their strict regard 
to the laws of marriage, are witnessed by all their 
ancient codes of law. The purity of their manners in 
this respect afforded a striking ^contrast to the licen-^ 
tibusness of the Romans in the decline t>f the empire ; 
and is exhibited in this light by Salvian, in his treatise 
JDe Gubematione DeU 1>. vii. 

* ITie Hurons hi >Jorth America are said by Charle- 
voix to afford the sane example of continence. 
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tbey content themselves wi^ one wife ; a 
very few of them excepted, who notthrou^ 
incontineffice, bat becatrse their alliance is 
solicited on account of their rank % practise 
polygamy. The wife does not briiig a 
tlowry to her husband, but receives one 
from him\ The parents and relations 
interpose, and pi^» their approbation on 
the presents — ^presente not adapted to pkase 
a female taste, or decorate the bride ; but 
a yoke of oxen, a caparisoned steed, a 
shield, spear, and sword. By virtue of 
these, the wife is espoused ; who on her 
part also nmkes a present of armour to her 

' Thus we find in Casar (BelL Call. i. 53.) that 
Ariovistus had two wives. Others had mwe. This 
indaigence proved more difficult to ahoKsh, as it was 
considered as a mark of opulence^ and an appendage of 
nobility. 

'* The Germans purchased their wives^ as appears 
from the following clauses in the Saxon law amceming 
marriage. ^* A person who espouses a wife shall pay 
to her parents 300 soUdi (about £180. sterling) : but 
if the marriage be without the consent of the parents, 
the damsel^ however, consenting, he shall pay 600 solidi. 
If neither the parents nor damsel consent, that is, if she 
be carried off by violence, he shall pay 300 solidi to 
the parents, and 340 to tfat damsel, and restpre her to 
tier parents,'' 
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husband . This they consider as the firmest 
bond of union ; these, the sacred mysteries, 
the conjugal deities. That the woman 
may not think herself excused from exer- 
tions of fortitude, or exempt from the 
casualties of war, she is admonished by 
the very ceremonial of her marriage, that 
she comes to her husband as a partner in 
toils and dangers ; an equal both to suffer 
and to dare, in peace and in war : this is 
indicated by the yoked oxen, the harnessed 
steed, the offered arms. Thus she is to 
live ; thus to die. She receives what she 
is to return inviolate "" and merited to h<er 
children ; what her daughters-in-law are 
to receive, and again transmit to her grand- 
children. 

They live, therefore, in a state of well- 
guarded chastity ; corrupted by no seducing 
spectacles ^, no convivial incitements. Men 

' Thus in tlie Saxon law, concerning dowries, it ia 
said, ** The Osffalii and Angrarii di^termine, that \f a 
** woman have male issue, she is to possess the dower 
** she received in marriage during her tife^ and transmit 
*^ it to her sons." 

* Seneca speaks with great force and warmth on this 
subject. *' Nothing is so destructife to morals as loiter* 
F 
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and iromen are alike ignorant of the secret 
methods of corresponding by letters ^ 
Adultery is extremely rare among so nu- 
merous a people. Its punishment is instant, 
and at the pleasure of the husb^d \ He 

** iDg at piiblic entertsimneiits ; for vice more easily 
^* insinuates itself into the heart when softened by plea- 
^ sure, ^^at shall I say I— I return from them more 
^coTetous, ambitious, and luxurious." Epist. tii. 

^ The Latin, is, simply, literarum secreta, " tbc 
^^ flecrets of letters." But the Germans were acquainted 
with the use of letters, as appears from the epistles of 
MaroboduHS and Agandestrius in Tacitus's Annalsy ii. 
63. and 68. The arts of stolen corresp(Hidence by the 
^eeret oonv«yance of love-letters, may therefore be here 
meant. It may be observed, however, that the know^ 
ledge oC letters was extremely rare among tbis rude and 
waHike people ; and remained so, even among those of 
die highest rank, ibr many ages, in all the nations ^ 
Crennan origin. 

« Thusin the law of tfaeYisigodisit is provided, that, 
''^ If a woman commit adultery, and be not taken in the 
*^ fact, 4ier husband shall accuse her before the judge^ 
** by <x>mpetent evidence. And if her crime appear 
^ manifest, both the aduherer and the adulteress sbaA 
^ be delivered to the husband, to ^ with them what he 
** shall think fit." Also, '< If an adulterer and adulteress 
** h% put to death by tiie husband or person to whom 
^ ^be woman is betrothed, he shaH not be held guilty 
<«<»f boiukide." The Burgundian law is somewhat 
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cots off the hair ^ of the offender, sfrips her» 
and in presence of her relations expels her 
from his house^ and pursues her witb 
stripes through the whole village \ Nor 



different. *[ If a hvsband delect his wife in adulter]^ 
^ be may put to death Both the adulterer and adulteress*, 
'f But it is to bo observed that he moat lUH both ; other* 
** wise, if he kill hot one, he shidl pay that compensation 
*^ whieh the preceding laws have established." Tho- 
design of this rnle seems to have been, to prevent a* 
murder from any other cauite of quarrel being attributed'^ 
to this. 

A The Germans had a great regard for the hair, m^ 
looked upon cutting it off as a heavy disgrace ; so that 
this was made a punishn^ent for certain crimes, and^ 
was resented as an iiuury if practised uppn an innocent 
person. 

1 From an epistle of St. Boniface, Archbishop of 
Mentz, to Ethelbald, King of England, we learn, thafr 
among the Saxons the women themselves inflicted the 
punishment for violated chastity. ** In ancient Sazoi|y^ 
^ (now Westphalia) if a virgin pollute her father's boiiae,. 
** or a married woman prove Mse to her vo^s, some-- 
<< times she is forced to put an end to her own life by the 
<* halter, and over the ashes of her burned body her se-- 
*^ dacer is hanged ; sometimea a troop of females assem* 
<<bling lead her, through tb« circumjacent villages^ 
<^ lacerating her body, stripped to^the girdle^ with rods^ 
*^ and knives ; and thua bloody and full of minute wounds, 
*^ she is continually met by new tormeqtors, who in thmr 
*^zeal for chastity do not quit her till she is. dead, or > 
f2. 
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is any indulgence shewn to a prostitute. 
Neither b^anty, youth, nor riches, can 
procure her a. husband : for none there 
looks on Tice with a smile, nor calls mutual 
seduction the way of the world. Still more 
exemplary is the practice of those states * 
ill which none but virgins marry, and the 
expectations and wishes of a wife are at 
once brought to a period. Thus they take 
one husband as one body and one life ; that 
no thought, no desire, may reach beyond 
him ; and he may be loved not only as their 
husband, but as Iheir marriage ^ . To limit 



** scarcely abre^ in order to inspire a dread of such ot^ 
<* fences.'' See Michael Alford's Amude» EcckHct 
Anglo-Saxon, and Eccard. 

^ A pas(6age in Yaleriiis Maximus renders it probahle 
that the Cimhrian states were of this nimiher. ** The 
<^4Vives of the Teutones hesoaght Marins after his 
*^ Tictory that he would deliver them as a present to 
** the Vestal virgins; affirming that they should hence- 
** forth equally with themselyes ahstain from the 
*' embraces of the other sex. This^ request not being 
" granted, they all strangled themselves the ensuing 
" night.'* Lib. vi. 1. No. 8. 

' Some nations carried this idea so far, that the wife 
refused to survive her husband, but killed herself in 
order to be burnt on the same funeral pyre with him. 
St. Boniftice, in the epistle above-cited, relates thb of 
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tfaekicrease of children % or pat to detth 
any of the husband's blood % is accounted 
jafamous : and yirtuous manners have 
there more efficacy than good laws else- 
where*.. 



dieWinedi; aad Procopius of' the Hernli. Some of 
the Eist»*IndiAB tribes, it is well known, pradiie the 
same to Ibis day. . 

^ Tbis expression may signify as well the mnrder of 
young children, as the procurement of abortion ; both 
which crimes were severely punished by the German 
laws. 

' ^^ Quemfmam ex AgnaHs.'* The Adgnati were 
those who by a relationship on the father's side became 
part of the family. Thus, among the Romans, adoption 
is said to confer not the right of blood, but of agtuUhm; 

^ Justin has a similar thought concerning the Sey 
thians. ** Justice is cultivated by the dispositions of the 
^* people, not by the laws.'' ii, 2. How inefficacioue 
the good laws here alluded to by Tacitus were in pre- 
venting enormities among the Romans, appears from 
the frequent complaints of the Senators, and particiv* - 
kurly of Miuucius Felix. ** I behold you^ exposing 
'^ your babes to the wild beasts and birds, or strangling 
^ thetmhappy wretehes with your own hands. Soma 
<< of you, by means of drugs, extinguish the newly* 
" formed man within your bowels, and thus commit 
*^ parricide on your ofispring before you bring them . 
*' into the world." Octwrns^ ch. 30. So familiar was 
this practice grown at Rome^ that die virtuous Pliny 
apologizes for it^ alledging that << the greitt fertility of 
V 3 
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In all their bouses they grow up in 
nakedness ' and filth to that bulk of body 
and limb which we behold with wonder. 
Every mother suckles her own children, 
and does not deliver them into the hands 
of servants and nurses. The master and 
slave are not to be distinguished by any 
delicacy in bringing up* They lie to- 
gether amidst the same cattle, upon the 
same ground, till age ' separates, and va- 

^ some women may require such a licence/* xxiz. 4^ 
sect, 37. 

7 Thus Mela, iU. 3. '* They go naked in the greatest 
^ cold before they arrive at puberty ; and the period 
** of childhood among them is of long duration." 

• This age appears at first to have been twelve years t 
for then a youth became liable to the penalties of law. 
Thus in the SaKc law it is said, " if a child under 
** twelve commit a fault, fredi er a mulct, shall not be 
^ required' of him." Afterwards the term was fifteen 
years of age. Thus in the Ripuary law, <* A child 
'^ under fifteen shall not be responsible.**' AgaiQ, ^^ If a 
^ man die, or be killed, and leave a son ; before he have 
^ completed his fifteenth year, he shall neither prosecute 
** a cause, nor be called upon to answer in a suit : but at 
*^ this term, he must either answer himself, or chuse an 
^ advocate. In like manner with regard to die female 
' ^ sex." The Bui^ndian law provides to the same 
effect. This then was the term of majority, which, in 
hiter times, when heavier armour was used;, was still 
kmger dekgred. 
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lour ^ marks out, the free-born. The youths 
partake late of venereal pleasures', and 
hence pass the age of puberty unexhausted : 
nor are the virgins brought forward ; the 
same maturity, the same full growth, i^ 
requiiA^d : the sexes unite equally matched % 
and robust ; and the children inherit the 
vigour of their parents. Children are 
regarded with equal afiection by their 



9 In like manner, king Theodoric, in Cassiodorus, 
(Variorum, Ep. i. 38.) determines the age of majority 
by military Tirtue. ** It is an indignity that those of 
** our youth who are approved as fit to serve in the 
** army, should be called incapable of regokiting their 
*' own lives; and should be thought unable to govern 
** their families, and yet qualified for the business 
** of war. Among the Goths, valour constitutes 
'* legitimacy of age ; and he who has strength to pierce 
" his foe, ought to repress the attack of every vice." 

1 This is illustrated by a passage in Caesar, BelL 
Gall, vi. 21. " They who are the latest in proving^ 
" their virility are most commended. By this delay 
^* they imagine the statore is increased, the strength 
" improved, and the nerves fortified. To have know- 
" ledge of the other sex before twenty years of age, is 
*• accounted in the highest degree scandalous." 

* Equal not only in age and constitution, but in 
cfmdition. Many of the German codes of law annex, 
peni^ties to those <tf both sexes, who marry persons of 
inferior rank» 
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maternal uncles ' as by their fotbers : some 
even consider this as the more sacred bond 
of consanguinity, and prefer it in the re^ 
quisition of hostages, as if it held the mind' 
by a firmer tye, and the family by a move 
extensive obligation. A person V own 
children, hovFCver, are his heirs and suc- 
cessors ; and no wills are made. If &ere 
are no children, the next in ordar of in- 
heritance are brothers, paternal and ma- 
ternal uncles*. The more numerous are 

3 Hence, in the history of the Merovingian kings of 
France, so many instances of regard to sisters and thi^r 
children appear, and so many wars undertaken on their. 
acc<mnt. 

« The following rules of snccession are establish^ 
by the Salic law. 

I. <Mf a person die and leave no children, his father 
and mother, if living, inherit. 

n. ** If he have no father or mother, his brothers and 
sisters succeed. 

HI. ^* In d^ult of these, the mother*s sister inherits. 

iy» ^^ And next to her, the father's sister. 

y. ^* After these, their issue in like manner, the next 
of kin pf the paternal line inheriting. 

YI. ** Bat of the Salic land, no part of the inheritance 
descends to females, but it bdongs to the male 
sex; that is^ the sons succeed to it« Yihw, 
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a man^s relations and kinsmen, the more 
comfortable is his old age ; nor is it any 
advantage to be childless '. ^ 

Every one is obliged to adopt the enmi- 
ties^ of his fether or relations, as well as 
their friendships : these, however, are not 

howeTer, a controversy arises among grandchiMrea 
or greaUgrandchildren, after a long period, con-» 
cetning the allodial property of the land, it is 
divided not according to stocks^ but numbers of 
individuals.'^ 

To understand this last rale» it is to be obsenred, as 
the learned Eccard remarks, that at this remote period 
the Germans had each their bouse, called Sal, with n 
space about it,, called Salbuck, the Homestead. This 
ground, together with the house, was the StHland, or 
Salic land, which appertained t6 the male issue exclu- 
sively ; a regulation not unreasonable, as the daughters 
by marriage were transfenred to another house and 
Sahc land. 

^ The court paid at Rome to rich persons without 
children, by the Haredipetee, or legacy-hunters, is a 
frequent subject of censure and ridicuW with the Ro- 
man writers. 

^ Avengers of blood are mentioned in the law of 
Moses, Numb. xxxv. 19. In the Roman law also, 
under the head of ** those who on account of unwor- 
** thiness are deprived of their inheritance," it is pro- 
nounced that " such heirs as are proved to have neglected 
*' revenging the testatof^s death, shall be obliged to 
" restore the entire profits." 
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irrecoDcileable or perpetual ; for even ho- 
micide is atoned ^ by a certain fine in cattle 
and sheep ; and the whole house accepts^ 
the satisfaction — an accommodation useful 
to the public, since quarrels are most dan-- 
gerous in a state of liberty. No people 
are more addicted to social entertainments^ 
or more liberal in the exercise of hospi- 
tality*. To refuse any human creature 
admittance under their roof, is accounted 
flagitious \ Every one according to his 

7 It was a mBt provlftion that anoag Htm fierce and 
warlike people revenge should be oomamted for a pa^ 
neat. That this iatentioa might not be frustrated by 
the poverty of the offender, his vh^e family were con- 
jointly bound to naake compensation. In some of the 
North American tribes^ the village to which the mur- 
derer belongs is laid under this obligation* 

* All uncivilized nations agree in this property* 
which becomes lesi necessary as a nation improves in 
the arts of civil life. 

» Thns Cafsar, B^L GaU. vi. 23. " They think 
'^ it unlawful to offer violence to their guests, who> on 
** whatever occasion they come to them, are protected 
*^ from injury, and considered as sacred. Every house 
<< is open to them, and provision every where set before 
<' them.*' Mela, iii. 3. says of the Germans, <' They 
<< make right consist in force, so that they are not^ 
<* ashamed of robbery : they are only kind to their 
^^ guests, and merciful to suppliants. The Burgundian 
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ability feastohisgueflt ; when his provisions 
are exhausted, he who was late the host, 
is now the guide and companion to another 
hbspitaWe board. They enter the next house 
fininTited, and are received with equal 
cordiality. No diflTerence is made, with 
respect to the rights of hospitality, between 
a strsmger and an acquaintance. On the 
departure of the guest, it is customary to 
present him with whatever he may ask 
for ; and with the same freedom a boon is 
-desired in return. They are pleased with 
presents ; but think no obligation incurred 
either when they give or receive ' . 

' £Their manner of living with their 
guests is easy and aifable.j As soon as 



*^ law lays a fine of three soUdi on every man who refuses 
** his roof or hearth to the eoming^ gnt^V The Sahc 
law, however, rightly for hids the exercise of hospitality 
to atrocious criminals; layings penalty on the person 
who i^all harhour one who has dug up or despoiled (be 
^ead, till he lias madetiatisfaction to the relations* 

> This is a striking picture x)f the manners of savages* 
Their ofnly wish, their only concern, is Freedom. 

* The clause hei^ put within hooks is propably mis<- 
placed ; since it does not connect well either with what 
^oes before, or what follows* J. A. 
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they arise from sleep, which they generally 
protract till late in the day, they bathe, 
usually in warm water % as cold weather 
chiefly prevails there. After bathing they 
sit down to meat, each on a distinct seat, 
and at a separate table \ Then they pro- 
ceed, armed, to business ; and not less fre- 
quently to entertainments; where it is no 
disgrace to pass d^ys and nights, without 
intermission, in drinking. The frequent 
quarrels that arise amongst tfiem when 
intoxicated, terminate not so often in 
abusive language, as in blood and daugh- 
ter *. In their feasts, they generally de- 



^ The Russians are at present the most remarkable 
among the northern nations for the use of warm 
bathing. Some of the North American tribes also hare 
ihmr hypocausts, or stoves. 

« Eating at separate tables is generally an indication 
of Toracity in feeding. Traces of it may be found in 
Horner^ and other writers who have described ancient 
manners. The same practice has lately been observed 
among the people of Otaheite ; who occasionally devour 
vast quantities of food. 

' The following article in the Salic law shews at 
imce the frequen<^ of these bloody quarrels, and the 
laudable endeavours of the legislature to restrain them. 
>< If at a feast where there are four or five n^en in 
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liberiie en tke recoiieil»3eiit of enemies, 
^n fomily allisBceB^ on the a|^iiitint»At 
t}f eirieiflr, and ifially on peace and ^r i 
omceiTkig that at no time the soul is more 
opened to sincerity, or warmed to heroism. 
These people, naturally void of artifice or 
disgfuise, disclose the most secret emotions 
i»f their hearts in the freedom of festivity. 
The minds oi all hmog thus displayed 
without reserve, the subjects of their de- 
liberation are again canvassed the next 
day ^ ; and each time has its advantages. 
They cotisult when unable to dissemble ; 
^Hiey determine when not liable to mistake. 
Their drink is a liquor prepared from 
barley or wheat ^ corrupted into a certain 

^* compmy, one of them be kiHed, the rest Miali mlber 
''convict ooe a» the offrad«r, or shall jointly pay 
^< the composition for his deaths And' this law shall 
«< extend to seven persons present at an entertaio* 
<« ment." 

^ The same cusioiit is rekted by Herodotus, i. p. 63; 
es prevailing among^ the Pendatili. 

7 Of this liquor, Beer or Ale, Pfiny spedcs in the 
foUowing^ passage. ** The western nations have their 
*^ intoxicating liquor, m$de of steeped grain. The 
** ^gypdans, also, invented drinkec^ the some kind. 
^ Tim drynkenness is a sty«nger in no part of the 
o 
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resemblance of wine. Those who border 
an the Rhine also purchase wine. Their 
food is simple ; wild fruits, fresh venison', 
or coagulated milk^ They satisfy hun- 



** world ; for these liquors are taken pure, and not 
^* diluted as wine is. Yet, surely, the Earth thought 
^ she was producing corn. ' Oh, the wonderful sagacity 
^ of our vices i we have discovered how to render even 
" water intoxicatiog^" xiv. 22. 

^ Mela says, ^^ Their manner of living is so rude 
*' and savage, that they eat even raw flesh ; either fresh 
** killed, or softened by working with their hands and 
^ feet, after it has grown stiff in the hides of tame or 
*^ wild animals.*' i4L d« Floras relates that the fero« 
city of the Cimbri was mitigated by their feeding on 
bread and dressed meat, and drinking wine, in the 
softest tract of Italy, iii. 3. 

^ Tliis must not be understood to have been cheese ; 
ahbough Ceesar says of the Germans, ** Their diet 
** chiefly consists of milk, cheese, and flesh." BelL 
GalL vi. 22. Pliny, who was thoroughly acquainted 
with the derman manners, says, more accurately, *' It 
*^ is surprising that the barbarous nations who live oh 
^< milk iBheuld for so many ages have been ignorant ^f, 
** or have rejected, the preparation of cheese ; especially 
^* since they thicken their milk into a pleasant tart 
«< substance, and a fat butter ; this is the scum of luilk 
<< of a thicker consistence tfaaa what is called the whey. 
*^ It must not be omitted that it has the properties of 
^ «il, ^nd is vsed as an unguent by all the barbarians, 
** and by us for children.'* xi. 41. 
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get without regard to ^the elegancies and 
delicacies of the table. In quenching 
their thirst they are not equally temperate. 
If their propensity to drunkenness ' be 
gratified by supplying them as plentifully 
as they choose, they may be subdued by 
Iheir vices as easily as by arms *. 

They have only one kind of public 
spectacle, which is exhibited in every 
company. Young men, who make it 
their diversion, dance naked amidst drawn 
swords and presented spears. Practice 
has conferred skill at this exercise, and 
skill has given grace ; but they do not 
exhibit for hire or gain ; the only reward 
of this pastime, though a hazardous one, 
is the pleasure of the spectators. What 
is extraordinary, they play at dice, when 



' Df onkenaess is a vice common to all unoivilized 
nations, and irremediable. Janus Taddeu$» as a com- 
mentary npon this passage of Tacitus, wrote a • tr/eatise 
on ike hve qf drinking among the andmt Germans ; 
in vfh\£k he does not so moch. clear them from tho* 
charge, as extend it to other nations. 

< This poll ey has been . practised by the Europeans 
with regard to, the North Am^can savages, some 
t^bes of which have been almost totally extirpated, 
by it. 

G 2 
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wber, as a serious business ; aiul that with 
such a desperate venture ^ gain or loss,, 
that^ when every thiof ehe ia g«ie, lliey 
set their liberties and persons oo the lart 
throw. The loser goes into voliuitarf 
servitude; and though the yjaungest and 
strongest, patiently suffers hinssetf t9 be 
bound and sold \ Such 4a their aledfiist-^ 



^ St. AmbMie Bas « remarkabte pa88a|;e concerninf 
this spirit of giUning among a barbarous people. ** It 
*Ms said tbat the H«i8, who continiMiy make w«r 
** vpon •dier satiooB, are themaelvea aidiject t« iisiiren» 
«< viih whoii tiuj run in debt at plajr ; tad Ikat srbill 
« tbey Ufa wiJtbout laws* tbej ob^ the hua of ^ 
<< dice alone; playing when drawn npin }ine of b^ttla; 
*^ carrying dice along with their arms ; and perishing 
^ more by each others hands than by the eaemy. la 
** the midst of yidory they submit to became capd?ea» 
<< and suffer plunder from their own countrymen, whicb 
** they know not hew to bear from the foe. On this 
** aoeaoat they never lay aride the buainess ef war». 
^ because, wbMthey have lost att tbmv %oe<y by the 
** dice, they bate ne means of acquiring fre^ supplies for 
^< play, but by the sword. They are Crequentfy bona 
«< away with fladi a desperate ardour, that when the 
«< loser has giien up his arms, the only part of hia 
« property which he greasy Talues* be sets die power 
** eirerhislifeat a sin^ cast to the winner or «sitrer« 
tt It .18 a fact, thst a peraen,. kuewn 1% tfae Koman 
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nes8 io a bad prfi^tiee— They, th^naekes 
call itbonottir. The slaves thus acquired 
are exchaoged ajiray in commerce, that 
the wianer may get rid of the scandal of 
1ms victory. 

. The rest of their fi^atves have not, lika 
oiir% particular employments in the family 
allotted them. Each is the master of a 
habitation and. household of his owi^^ 
The lord requires from him a certain 
quantity of grain, cattle, or cloth, as from 
a tenant; and so far only the subjection 
of the slave extends \ His other donaestic 
offices are performed by his own wife and 
ebildren. It is unusual to scourge a slave, 
or punish him with chains of hard labour. 
They are sometimes killed by their mas- 
ters ; not through severity of chastisement,. 



*^ emperor, paid the price of a serritude whieb he had 
'< by this means brought upon hinself, by sufferings 
** cteath at the command of hk matter." . . 

^ The condition of these slares was the same* as that 
of the vassals, or serfs, who a few centuries ago made 
the great body of the people in erery country in Europe. 
The Germans, in after-times, imitating the Romans,* 
had slaves of inferior condition; to whom the name of 
slave became appropraated ; while those-in tl^ state of 
rural vassalage were called Lidu 
g3 
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but Ml (be het* of pMsim^ Iftie Bm enemy ; 
mitik tiiis dilfermet) that it is do«e with io^ 
pitaity^. FreedMen* are Ut^ traperior 
to olaveo; seldom ttifmg mij ittportant 
office in the family ; never in the etate^ 
except in tlK>9e tribes which atie under 
TtgBl gOTerament ^. There^ they riseabore 
tiie free4mrn, and even the nobles : in die 
rest, the inferior condition of tbefreedmen 
is a proof of freedom. 
Lending money upon interest, stmi. ia^ 



* A prirate enemy could not be slain with impunityv 
since a fine wis affixed to homielde ; bat a man might 
kill bit ova alare witbont any f imiehsieDt. If, bew-^ 
eyer, be killed aootber person's alave^ be was obliged 
to pay bis price to the owner. 

* A slave who acquired his Kberty by manumission,, 
was called a Jireedmaai^^ but always continued In a dass 
different from the freemen. When the use of money 
prevailed^ the form of manumitting a slave was by 
striking a dennriut out af bis band, in tbe presence of 
the king or state ; vbenre Uiia order of menr were called 
denari^i. Among the Germans, if a demtria^its died 
without children, bis property went to the treasury, aa 
appears from the Ripoary law. 

7 The amaaing height oC power and insolence to> 
which treetoen arrived by midring themselves svb- 
servient to the vkes of the prince, is a striking cba* 
racteristic of the reigna ei some of the woist et tbt 
Roman emperors* 
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cretshigf it by usury % in unknoirn amongst 
them ; and this ignorance more eflectnally 
prevents the practice than a prohibition 
y/Hmld do* The lands are occupied by 
townshipB *, in allotments proportional to 
the number of cultivators ;: and are after- 
ward» parceled out among the individuals 
of the district, ia shares according to the 
rank and coodition of each person \ The 

^ In Rome^ on tb€ otber band, the jpr»etice of mtory 
was, as our anthor terms it, ** an ancient evil, and » 
*' perpetual source of sedition and discord/' AnnaL 
Tl. 16. 

» All the copies read per vices, " by tarns," or 
ahematelj; but the connection seems evidently to 
recpire the easy alteration of per vites, which has been 
approved by many learned comB^entalors, and is there-^ 
fore adopted in this translation. J. A. 

1 Caesar has several particulars concerning; this part 
of German polity* " They are not studious of agri- 
** culture, the greater part of their diet consisting; of 
** milft, cheese, and fiesh ; nor has any one a determi- 
** Date portion of land, his own peculiar property ; but the 
" magistrates and chiefs allot every year to tribes and 
** clanships forming communities, as much land, and 
** in such situations, as they think proper, and oblige 
** them to remove the succeeding year. For this 
** practice they assign several reasons : as lest they 
*^ should be led, by being accustomed to one spot, to 
** exchange thte ioila of war for the business of agTi^ 
•« culture; lest they should /^acquire a passion fiur 
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\i^ide extent of plain faeUitaies this, par* 
tition. The arable lauds are annQaUiy 
changed, and a part left falloi^ : nor do 
they attempt to vie with the fertility mkd 
extent of their country by th^ir own 
industry in planting orchards, enclosiqg 
meadows, and watering gal^de;ns« . Cora .is 
the only produfit required from the earth : 
hence their year is not divided into so 
many seasons as our's : for while they know 
and distinguish by name Winter, Spring, 
and Summer, they are unacquainted equally 
with the appellation and bounty of Autumn'. 

" possessing extensive domains^ and the more powerful 
« should be tempted to dispossess tbe weaker : lest they. 
<' should construct l}uUdings with more art than was 
** necessary to protect them from the inclemencies of 
" the weather : lest the love of money should arise 
<' amongst them, the source of faction and dissentions : 
«< and in order that the people, beholding their own 
*' possessions equal to those of the most powerful^ 
*' might be retained by the bonds of equity and mo* 
" deration." Bell. Gall. vi. 21. 

2 The Germans, not planting fruit-trees, were ig- 
norant of the proper products of Autumn. They have 
now all the autumnal fruits of their climate ; y«t their 
language still retains a memorial of their ancient de- 
ficiencies, in having no term for this season of the year» 
but one denoting the gathering in of corn alone*-** 
Herhsty Harvest. 
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Their fmieralt are without pomp or 
0taite'. Theomly eircumatence to whicb 
thej uttead, k to bora the bodies of emi^ 
oeiit penKHM with some puliciilar kiate 
ot wood. Neither Tseatmeiitft nor perfuaiet 
are heaped ^od the pile ^ : the ariM of 
the ^ead> aod sometioea hit fcorae ', are 



'* I0 ibis resfpeet, as w^U as mi^py others, tbs 
Ben of the Germaos vrere a direct contrast to those of 
the RomaDS. Ptiny mentions a private persoB^ C. €«»«. 
eililn dairfivs Isidoms^ i«%« srdeMdl the son •f abrat 
<1M0#. aerln^f to he ^lopendea in his iwtnl; tad 
iu aaolher ptooe,b^ aay^, ** iotelligest persons inserted. 
** that Arabia did not produce sach a quantity of spices 
** in 9L year as Nero burned at the obsequies of his^ 
** Poppaea.** zxxiii. 10. an* xii. 18. 

^ The following Uq^s of Luean, describing tk% kttl 
jhojDors paid by CorneHa to the body of Pompey the 
Greats happily illustrate the eustons here referred to. 

CMlfgit fMftesi vuaeri^ imfgnis Magny 

Anas^ae» ct Imp rjusi anro^ q«ai getserat ojim 

Bxnviaf, pictasque togas, valamina gumma 

Tef conspecti^ Joii^ luneito^e iatalit igni. lib.4x. 17^. 

Xhieire jhone hit armi, with antick gold inlaid, 
There the ridi robes iHiich she herself had made, 
Kobes to imperial Sore H trimnph thrice displagpcd : 
The ffdklM of his past «kto«ifi«s dagvy 
Vqw thb hia litest tKopby atnre to iwae, 
A9diiioiis«iNswo9llaiwtisg(^erhli^ Kowx. 

« ThW| ia the «omh oC C^iMcriG, kUg of the 
FfMkn, were fomui his spemr md swwmI, and also his 
horse's bead^ with a shse^ a»i fold buckles and bouB» 
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gi vein to the jflames. The tomb is a mound 
of turf ^ They contemn the elaborate and 
costly honours of monumental structures 
as burthensome to the deceased. They 
soon dismiss their lamentations and tears ; 
slowly, their sorrow and regret. They 
think it the women's part to bewail their 
loss, the men's to remember it '. 

This is what we have learned concerning 
the origin and manners of the Germans in 
generaU I now proceed to mention those 
particulars in which they difier from each 
other ; and likewise to relate what nations 

ings. A human scull was likewise discovered^ which 
perhaps was that of his groom. 

^ The German manner of hurial, and the structure 
of their *^ mounds of turf" or barrows, is well illustrated 
by a particular description of some Caledonian or 
Danish cairns or barrows. Pennant's Tour 1709, 4to. 
p. 138 and seq. Further information on this subject 
may be procured from the Voyage to the Hebrides^ 
Part i. p. 52, 181, 182, 185, 297. Part. ii. p. 10. 

7 Thus it is an usual saying among the North Ame- 
rican savages, ** Tears disgrace a man ;" and when 
going on a military expedition they address their tfriends 
only with *' Remember us." The wemeii, on the 
other hand, mourn their husbands or children for a 
whole year, and during this.pmod continually call 
upon them, morning, noon, fud nighty witii the. most, 
dismal bowlings. ChfitUmix^ ■. ■ 
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\k«ve migrated from Grermany into Gauf. 
That first of writers, the deified Julius, 
aa^rts that the Gauls were formerly a 
moi*e powerful people than at present ' ; 
whence it is probable that some of them 
even passed over into Germany : for how 
small an obstacle would a rivet* be, to pre- 
vent any nation, as it arrived at strength, 
from occupying or changing settlements 
as yet lying in common, and unappropriated 
by the power of monarchies ? Accordingly, 
the country betwixt the Hercynian forest 
and the Rivers Rhine and Maine was pos* 
sessed by the Helvetii ^ ; and that beyond 

^ Caesar's account is as follows. *' There was for« 
** merly a time when the Ganis surpassed the Germans 
<* 4n bravery, and made war upon them ; and, on account 
of their multitude of people and scarcity t>f land, sent 
'^ colonies beyond the Rhine. The most fertile parts 
" t>f Germany, adjoining to the Hercynian forest, (which) 
*^ I observe, was known by report to Erato^enes and 
<' others of the Greeks, and called by them Orcinia) 
" were accordingly occupied by the Volcse and Tecto* 
^' sages, who settled there. These people stiil continue 
*^ in the same settlements, and have a high character as 
** well for the administration of justice, as military 
<< prowess: and they now remain in the same state of 
** penury and content as the Germans, whose manner 
« oliife they have adopted." Bell. Gall vi. 24. 

^ Tlie inhabitants of Switzerland, then extending 
further than at present towards Lyons. 
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by tbe Boii ' ; boCfa Gallic ftibet. The 
name af Botemum still remwns, amemomi 
t)f tke ancient scttienent, thoogb ils iababi'' 
tants are flow diaDged *. Bot wfaetHer 
the Aravisci ' migrated into Pannonia from 
the On^, a German naticm; or tbe 0$k 

' A iMJ^im of Gauls^ bordering mi the HelviHrt, M 
^jpears fron Strabo and Camir. Aftar being con» 
•quered by Cnsar, tbe JEdui gave tbeia a seUkmeBt lift 
the country now called the BourhormQis. The Bame 
of their (xerman colony, Boiemnm, is still extant in 
Bohemia. Tbe sera at which the HeWetii and Boii 
penetrated iiita Germany, is not ascertained, ft seeiiis 
prdMble, faowawr, that it was in tbe reign of Tarqiiiiiti» 
Priscus ; fcr at tbait time, ^is we are told by Liyy, Am- 
bigatos, kiBg'ot the Bituriges (people of Berry J sent 
bia st8(er*8 son Sigon^os into tbe Hercynian forest, 
with a oc^ny, in order to exonerate his kingdom wbick 
'was overpeopled^ Lh. t. 33 & seq. 

* In tbe time of Augustus, the Boii, driven from 
Bvicttum by the Marcomanni, retired to Noricnm, 
wbkb from them wassailed Bokwria^ now Btsvaria. 

' This people inhabited that part of Lower Hungary, 
now called the Pdlatinate ofPilis. 

* Towards ihe end of this toeatise, Tacitus seems 
btmself to decide this point, observing that their use of 
the Pannonian language, and acquiescence in paying 
tribute, fMOve tbe Ost not to be a German nation. 
They were deiftled beyond ikt Marconumni and Q|iftdi> 
and ocottpied the nortb^rn part of Transdannbian Hun* 
gary ; porh^ ^tending ^ Silesta, ^i^ere is a place 
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into Gemaany fromtbe i4Tavi8oi, the lan- 
guage, eonitiiution, and 'manners of both 
being «till the aame, Ma flatter of uncer- 
lQtT»iy ; for in tlieir pristine istate of «qnal 
indigence and equal liberty, the same 
advan^ges and <)isadvantages were com- 
mon to both sides of 'the river. The Tre- 
V€?ri * and Nervii ** are ambitious of being 
thought of 'German origin ; as if the repu- 
tation of this descent would distinguish 
tf*cm from'Ae<jrauIs, whom they resemble 
in person and effeminacy. The Vangiones, 
TViboci, and Nemetes % who inhabit the 
banks of the Rhine, a^e without doubt 
German tribes. Nor do the Ubii % although 

called Ossen in the Dutchy <^ Oehy famous for salt 
and glass works. The learned Pelloutier, however, con- 
tends that the Osi Were Germans; }mt with less 
probability. 

* The inhabitants of the modern X>ioces€ of Treves. 
^ Those of Cambresis and Hainault, 

^ Those of the Dioceses of Worms, Strashurg, and 
Spires. 

* TImmo of the Diocese of Cologne. The Ubii, mi- 
grating from Germany to Gaul, on account of the en- 
mity of ^e Catti, and tiieir own attachment to the 
Roman interest, were received under the protection of 
Marcus Agrippci, in the year of Rome 717. Straho, iv. 
p. 194. A§rippina (he wife of Chiiidiiis> and mother 

H 
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they baye been tbougbt worthy of being 
made a Roman colony, and are pleased in 
bearing the name of Agrippinenses from 
their founder, blush to acknowledge their 
origin from Germany ; from whence they 
formerly migrated, and for their approved 
fidelity were settled on the banks of the 
Rhine, not that they might be guarded 
Ihemselires, but that (hey might serve as 
a guard against invaders* 

Of all these people, the ni<ist famed for 
valour are the Batavi ; whose territories 
comprise but a small part of the banks of 
the Rhine, but consist chiefly of an island 
within it ^ These were formerly a tribe 
of the Catti^ but, on account of a domestic 
sedition, removed to their present settle- 
ments, in order to become a part of the 
Roman empire. They are still in posses- 
sion of this honour, as well as of a memo- 
rial of their ancient alliance ' ; for they are 

of Nero, wito was bom among them, obtained Uie 
settlement of a colony there, wbicb was called after ' 
ber name. 

^ Now the Betu¥>e, part of the provinces of Holland 
B»d Geldtrland. 

* Hence the Batavi are termed, in an ancient inscrip- 
tion, ** the brothenj and friends of the Roman people." 
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neither insulted by taxes, nor oppressed 
by farmers of the revenue. Exempt from 
burthens and contributions^ and kept apart 
for military use alone, they are reserved^ 
like a magazine of arms, for the purposes 
of war. The nation of the Mattiaci ' is 
under a degree of subjection of the same 
kind: for the greatness of the Roman 
people has carried a reverence for the 
empire beyond the Rhine and the ancient 
limits. The Mattiaci, therefore, though 
occupying a settlement and borders ' on 

* This nation inhabited part of the covntriea now 
called tie Weteraw^ HessCf Isenburg, and FuUa. In* * 
this territory was Mattium, now Marpurg, and the 
Pontes Mattiaci, now Wiibadinf near Mentz. 

* The serera] people of Germany bad their respective 
borders, which they defended by preserving them in a 
desart and uncultl? ated state. Thus Cttsar, BelL Gall 
IT. 3. ** They think it the greatest honour to a nation 
** to have as wide an extent of vacant land around their 
** dominions as possible ; by which it is indicated, that 
** a great number of neighbouring communities are 
*' unable to withstand them. On this account, the 
*< Suevi are said to have, on one side, a tract of 600 
" {some learned men thmk we should read 60) miles 
«• desart for their boundaries." In another place, Caesar 
mentions as an additional reason for this policy, that 
they think themselves thereby rendered secure from the 
danger of sudden incursions. BelL GalL vi*. 13.. 

h2 
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the opposite side of the nvety act from 
inolination and attachment widi ns ; re^ 
semblingr the Batayi in every respecti 
except that, still enjoying the soil and air 
of tteir own country^ they recetTe from 
them a superior degree of vigour \ I 
would not< reckon among the people of 
Germany those wlio possess the Becnmal^ 
lands', altfaoagh' inhabiting betweai tl^ 
RAiine and Danube^ Some of the most 
unsteady of the Gauls, mndei^ed daring 
through indigence, siezed upoa tUs dis« 
trict of uncertain prcq^erty. Afterwards, 

' ^ Tike difference between tbe low situation afnd moist 
urofJ^ta^ia, and' tbe bigb and dry conntry of the 
Mattiaei, will stifBci^ntly justify this remark, in the 
Oj^inibm of those who- dlow any thing- to the itofhience 
of diitiittis. 

' Now S^aKa. When the Marcomanni; toward^ 
the end ofthe reign of Augustus* qditting their settle-. 
itoientrnear the Rhine, migrated tb Bohemia, the lands 
they left vacant were occupied by some unsettfted Gauls 
among die Rauraci and Sequani. They seem to have 
been called Decumates, fl^ecimatedj because the 
inhabitants, liable to tbe incursions of the Germans, 
paid a tithe of their products to be received under tbe 
protection of the Romans. Hadrian defended them by a 
rampart, which extiended from Neustadt^ a town- on the 
Danube near the mouth of the river Alhnuhl, to the 
JNeckar near Wimpfen; a space of sirty French leagues^ 
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0ur bcHindary line being advanced, and a 
chain of fortified posts established, it be- 
came a skirt of the empire, and part of th^ 
province ^ 

Beyond these are the Catti \ whose set- 
tlements, beginning from the Hercynian 
forest, are in a tract of country less open 
and marshy than those of the other wide- 
extended states of Germany ; for it consists 
of a continued range of hills, which gra- 
dually decline ; and the Hercynian foresfe * 

^ Of Upper GermaDy. 

^ The Catti possessed a large territory between tbe 
Rhine, Bfayne, and Sala, and the Hartz forest on this 
side the Weser; where are now the conntries ofHiue, 
Thurmgiat part of Paderbom, of Fulda^ and of JRVciu- 
eoma. It is to be remarked, that learned writers have 
frequently noted, that what Caesar, Floms, and Ptolemy 
have said of the Snevi, is to be understood of the Catti*. 
Leibnitz supposes the Catti were so called from the 
actiye animal which they resemble in name, the German 
for cat being Catte^ or Hessen. 

The Catti are supposed to have made a settlement: 
in the part of Scotland called Cathness ; the CiUiu of 
the Highlanders. Pennant'^ Tour 1760. 4to. p. 16& 

* Pliny, who Vas well acquainted with Germany^, 
gives a very striking* deseription of the Hercynian forest.. 
" The vast treea of the Herc^ian forest, nntonched for 
** ages, and as dd as the worid, by their almost immortal 
** destiny exceed common wonckn. Not to mentioa; 
h3 
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both aoeomptoies and leavet fadmid ite 
Catti^ This people aire diatinguisfaed 
by fbe finnnai^ of thdr bodieS) ibB eon^ 
pactness of their limbs, the fiereeness of 
tbeir eonBtenances, and the superior Tigour 
of their nrinds '. Compared with the rest 
of the Germtaos, tb^ have a coosiderable 
share of uoderstandiag^^ and address: they 
appoint select persons to commands, and 
obey than whea appointed; know their 
sta(i€m» ; discern advantages ; reforess Un^ 

'* circumstances which wotHd not be credited^ it is 
<^eert«itt t^at hills are raised by the repepcnssion 
" of tbeir mee^Dfir roots ; and where the earth dees 
" net follow them, arches are formied as high as the 
*' branehesy wblehi strng^Hg^ as it were, ^ith each 
** ether^ are bent into the f6rm of open g^tes, so wide, 
** thai Ireo]^ of hoYse Btay rkle under them." ^yi, 2^ 

^ This persoaifieati&iiy though appearing hafsli in tbt 
Etiglish, 1 bought proper to ptesef ve in the translation^ 
sinee ottiei^wise the reader would not havie a proper idea 
of the boldness and vigour of Ticltus's style. J. A« 

^ A fine description of the fbrm of body proper for a 
soldier, resembling this, but more particular^ is given 
by Yegetius, i. 6« '' Let the y6«th devoted to tltte 
labours of Mars, have vigilant eyes, *an erect neck, a 
broad chest, muscular shoulders, strong fingers, latig 
arms, a belly of BM>derate bulk, rather sleoder l^s^ 
Keith the calves, and feet, not ^steaded with St^rfluous 
flesh, but hard Ivith compacted einews.*' 
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timely aWl0iir; diatribute property the 
budkiessi of the diay ^ iotrench themselves 
against ttve night; account fortune dubious, 
and Talour only secure ; and what is ex- 
treinely rarc, and only a consequence of 
discipUne^ depend mere iipo« the general 
than the army *. Their force consists en- 
tirely in infantry ; who, besides their arm^, 
are obliged to carry tools and provisions. 
Other nations appear to go to a battle; 
the Catti, to war. Excursions and casual 
encounters are rare among them. It is, 
indeed, peculiar to cavalry soon to obtain, 
and soon to yieM the victory. Speed bor- 
ders upon timidity ; slow movements are 
more akin to steady valour. 

A custom followed among the other Ger* 
mai» nations only by a few individuals, ol a 
more daring spirit than the rest, is adopted 
by general consent among the Catti. From 
the time they arrive at years of matu- 
rity, they let their hair and beard grow'; 

« Flenns li. 18. well ^preMMr t&is tbeoglit hj llie 
santenoe ** Tunti exerckuSf qkmti imp^ratar.** <« As 
*^ iLTWif is worth so nnieh as its g6Bera) is." 

^ TbwCintisissaidby sar smher {HistAr.M.y 
to !»?« 1st his luiir and Ib^u^ gkm in ooiiseq««ik;e of a 
prifate vow. Tkas, hi VwiA Warndfrid's History of 
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and do not lay aside this YOtive badge, 
consecrated to valour, till tbey have slain 
an enemy. Over blood and spoils tbey 
unveil the countenance, and declare tbat 
" they have at length paid the debt of 
" existence, and have proved themselves 
" worthy of their country and parents/* The 
cowardly and effemifiate continue in their 
squalid disguise. The bravest among them 
wear also an iron ring ^ (a mark of igno^ 



the Lombards^ iii. 7. it i» related, that "Six thousand 
<< Saxons who sarviyed the war, vowed that they would 
<<^never cut their hair nor shave their beards till thejr 
** had been revenged of. their enemies, the Suevi." A 
later instance of this custom is mentioned by Strada 
^BelL Belg. vii. p. 344.) of WilHam Lume^ one of the 
€6unt8 of Mkrc, ** who bound himself by a vow not to 
** cut his hair till he had revenged the -deaths of Egmont 
« and Horn." 

* The iron ring seems to have been' a badge of 
slavery. This custom was revived in later times* but 
ratherwith a gallant than a military intention. Thus^ 
in the year 1414; John, Dul^e of Birarbon, in order to 
ingratiate himself with his mistress, vowed, together 
with sixteen knights and gentlemen, that they would 
wear, he and the knights agold ring, the genUemen 
a silver one, round their left leg% every Sunday for 
two years, till they had n^t with an equal number of 
knights and gentlemen to contend with them in a tourna- 
ment. Vertot Mem, de VAcad. deslnscr, Tom. ii. p.5d5. 
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miny in* that nation) ag a kind of chain, till 
they have released themselves by the 
sibughtev of a^ foe. Many of the €attr 
choose thiis distiaction, and grow hoary 
under such indgnia^. markf^ out both to 
foes and frianda By these^ m every en- 
gagetdenf', the attack is: begun : theii^'s is 
the front of the battle, oflFering a new 
^iq^taole of terror. Eveu in- pe^e they 
do' Bob relax! the severity of theijo ap-^ 
pearance. They have no. house, laad^ or 
domestic Mites : they ar^ maintained by 
vi^hemsoever &ey i^isit ;. ktiitish ef another's 
property,, regwdlcss o£ thar own ; till the 
languor of old age^ renders^ them uneqju^ 
te suah^ib rigid oo-irse #f latlitary virtue *\ 
NjeBfclo^ the Cattii, 911 the banks of the 
Rhine, where, now settled in its channel, 
it is become a sufficient boundary, the 
Usipii and Tencteri %. inhabit* The Tenc* 

« It was tliis liationof Gatti, wbicb, aboui 160 yeara 
aUterwardb, uniting' with. ^ remains of th€ Cherusofc 
on Ihi^ side tb^Weser, the Attmurti, Siaunlm, Cha*- 
msvi, Bmeteri, and C^uci, entered into the Franeic 
league, and con<|uering: the Rtmuun, sieaad upon GauL 
From them are derived die naine> manners, and laws of 
the Preach. 

fi These two trifbeft, nnlHed by a commnnity of wars 
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teri, besides the usual military reputatioir, 
are famed for excelling in the discipline 
of their cavalry ; nor is the infantry of the 
Catti in higher estimation than the horse 
of the Tencteri. Their ancestors esta- 
blished it, and were imitated by posterity. 
Horsemanship is the sport of their chiidreu, 
the point of emulation of their youth, and 
the exercise in which their old men per- 
severe. Horses are solemnly bequeathed 
by parents along with the domestics, the 
household goods, and the rights of inheri- 
tance: they do not, however, like other 
things, go to the eldest son, but to the 
bravest and most warlike. 

Contiguous to the Tencteri were for- 
merly the Bructeri ' j but we are now in- 

and misfortunes, had formerly been driven from their 
cettlemenU on the Rhine a little below Mentz. They 
then, according to CsBsar, (BelL Gall. vr. 1. is eeq.) 
occupied the territories of the Menapii on both sides 
the Rhine. Still proving unforlnnftte, they obtained 
the lands of the Sicambri, who, in the reign of Augustus, 
were removed on this side the Rhine by Tiberius : these 
were the present cowfUies of Berg, Mark^ Lipp^ and 
Waldeck ; and the bishopric ofPaderbom^ 

7 Their settlements were bet w^n the rivers Rhine,. 
Lippe (Luppia), and Ems (Amisia), and the province 
oi Friz^land ; now the counties of Wcstphaiiat and 
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formed that the Chamavi apd Angrivarii % 
migrating into their country, have expelled 
and entirely extirpated them*; with the 
concurrence of the neighbouring nations, 
induced either by hatred of their arrogance ' , 

Over'Issd. Aliing (NotU, Ctrman, Tv/er. p. 20.) 
sopposes they derived their name from Broeken, or 
Brucheuy marshes, on account of their frequency in that 
tract of country. 

* Before this migration, the Chamavi were settled oo 
Ihe Ems, vi^bere at present are Lingen and Osnabrug ; 
the Angrivarii, on the Weser (Visurgis), where are 
Minden and Schawenburg. A more ancient migration 
of the Chamavi to the banks of the Rhine is cursorily 
mentioned by Tacitus, Annah xiii. 65. The Angrivarii 
were afterwards called Angrarii, and became part of the 
Saxon nation. 

^ They were not so entirely extirpated that no relics 
of them remained. They were even a conspicuous part 
of the Francic league, as before related. Claudian, 
also, in his panegyric on the fourth consulate of Hono- 
rius, V. 450, mentions them. 

Yenit accola sylvc 
Bructerus Hercynis. 

*^ The Bructerian, borderer on the Hercyoian fore«t, came." 

After their expulsion, they settled, according toEceard, 
between Cologne and Hesse^ 

A The Bructeri were under regal government, and 
maintained many wars against the Romans. Hence 
their arrogance and power. Before they were destroyed 
by their countrymen, Yestricius Spurinua terrified them 
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love of plunder, or the favour df the gods 
towards the Romans. For tbey even gra- 
tified us with the spectacle of a»battle, in 
which above sixty thousand 'Germans were 
slain, not by Roman arms, but^ what was 
still greater, by mutual hostilities, as it 
were for our pleasure and entertainment*. 
May these nations retain and perpetuate, if 
not an affection for us, yet an animosity 
against each other ; since, while the fate of 
the empire is thus urgent % fortune can 



into submission without an action, and had on that 
account a triumphal statue decreed him. Pliny the 
younger mentions this fact. Book iU Epi$t. 7. *' Spu- 
^* rinna setUed the king of the Bructeri in his kingdom 
*^ by force of arms ; and obtained the noblest kind of 
^' victory over this ferocious people, subduing them by 
•' the mere terror of his military preparations." 

< An allusion, probably, to gladiatorial spectacles. 
This slaughter happened near the canal of Drusus, 
where the Roman guard on the Rhine could be spectators 
of the battle. The account of it came to Rome in the 
first year of Trajan. 

^ As this treatise was written in the reign of Trajan, 
when Uie affairs of the Romans appeared unusually 
prosperous, some critics have imagined that Tacitus 
wrote vigentihus " flourishing" instead of urgentibus 
** urgent.'* But it is sufficiently evident, from other 
passages, that theeauses which were operating gradually, 
but surely, to Uie destruction of the Roman empire, did 
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bestow no bigfa^r benefit upoa un, than the 
discord of our enemies. 

The Angrivarii and Chamayi are termii 
nated backwards by the Dulgibini, Cha- 
saurii % and other nations less known *. 
In front, the Frisii ^ succeed ; who are 
distinguished by the appellations of greater 



not escape the penetration t>f Tacitus, even ^faen dis- 
guised by the most flattering appearances. The common 
reading is therefore, probably, right. J> A. 

* These people first inhabited near the head of the 
Lippe; and then removed to the settlements of the 
Chamavi and Angrivarii, who had expelled the Bnicterj. 
They appear to have been th€ same with those whom 
Velleius Patercnlos, ii. 105. calls the Attuarii, and by 
that name entered into the Francic league. Strabo calls 
then Chattuarii* 

' Namely, the Ansibarii and Tubantes« The Ansi- 
barii or Amsibarii are thought by Alting to have derived 
their name from their neighbourhood to the river Ems 
( Amisia) ; and the Tubantes, from their frequent change 
of habitation, to have been called Tho BenteUf or the 
wandering troops, and to have inhabited where now is 
Drtnie in OveT'IsseL Among these nations, Fursten- 
bnrg fMomtm. Paderbom.J enumerates the Ambrones, 
borderers upon the river Ambrus, now Emmeren. 

^ The Frizelanders. The lesser Frisii were settled 
on this side, the greater^ on the other^ of the Flevum 

I 
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-md lesser, from their proportional poivef. 
The settlements of both stretch along the 
borders of the Rhine to the Ocean ; and 
iticlude, besides, vast lakes % which have 
been navigated ty Roman fleets. We have 
even explored theOcean itself ^n that side ; 
and fame reports that columns of Hercules • 
are still remaining on that coast ; whether 
that Hercules was ever there in reality, or 
that whatever great and magnificent is any 
where met with, rs, by common consent, 
ascribed to bis renowned name. The at- 
tenapt of Drusus Germanicus ^ ' to make 



7 In Che time of Che Romans tVis contitryi^^s tjoverei 
by vast meers, or lakes ; which were made still larger 
by frequent inundations of the sea. Of these, one so 
late^ 1530 overwhelmed 72 villages ; and another, still 
more terrible, in 1560, laid under water great part of 
the sea-coast «of Hc^land, and almost all Frizeland, in 
which alone 20,000 persons were drowned, 

* Wherever the land seemed to terminate, and it 
appeared impossible to proceed farther, maritime nations 
have feigned there were pillars of Hercules. These ce- 
lebrated by <he Frisians must have been at the extremity 
of Frizeland, and not in Sweden and the Cimmerian 
promontory, as Rudbeck supposes. 

•» Drusus, the brother of Tiberius, and father of 
Germanicus^ imposed a tribute on the Ftisians^ as men-' 
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discoTeries in these parts was sufficient]}! 
daring ; but the Ocean opposed any further 
inquiry into itself and Hercules. None 
have since repeated it ; and it has been 
thought more pious and reverential to be- 
lieve the actions of the gods^ than to inves- 
tigate them. 

Hitherto vire have ti'aced the Westera 
side of Germany. It turns from thence 
with a vast sweep to the North : and first 
occurs the country of the Chauci ', which, 

tioned in Tacitm'ft Annals, it. 72. and performed other 
eminent services in Germany^ wbence be was himselt 
styled Germanicus. 

' The Cbauci extended along the sea-coast from the 
Ems to tbe Elbe (Albis) ; wbence tbey bordered on all 
th* fore-mentioned nations, between wbicb and tb<i 
Cbernsci tbey came round to tbe Catti. The Cbauci 
were distinguished into greater and lesser. Tbe greater, . 
according to Ptolemy, inhabited between tbe Weser 
and Elbe ; tbe lesser, between tbe Weser and Ems ; 
but Tacitus (Annals^ %u 19.]t seems to reverse this 
order. Alting supposes tbe Cbauci bad their nam&from 
Kauken^ signifying persons eminent for valour and-fide- 
lity» wbicb agrees with the character Tacitus gives 
them* Others derive it from Kauk, an owl, with a 
reference to tbe enmity of that animal to cats (Catti). 
Others, from iCat/ett, daws, of which there are great 
numbers on their coast. Pliny has admirably described 
the country and manners of the maritime Cbauci, in bis. 

i2 
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though it begins immediatdy from Frisia^ 
and occupies part of the shore, yet stretches 
so far as to border on all the natioos 



account of people who live without any trees or fruits 
^bearing^ regfetables. '^ lo the North are the nations of 
*^ the Chauci, who are divided into greater and lesser. 
'* Here» the Ocean, having a prodigious flux and reflui: 
** twke in the space of every day and night, rolls over 
<< an immepso tract, leaving it a natter of perpetual 
** doubt whether it n a part ef the land or sea. In this 
** spot, the wretched natives, occupying either the tops 
" of hills, or arti^ial mounds of turf, raised out of 
<' reach of the highttt tides, build theit smaH cottages ; 
*^ which appear like sailing vessels when the water 
** covers the circumjacent ground ; and like Wrecks 
** wfa^ it has retired. Here from their h^ts they pursue 
*' the fish, continually flying from them with the waves* 
'^lliey do not, like their neighbours, possess cattle» 
*^ and feed on milk ; nor have they a warfare to maintain 
** against wild beasts ; for every fruit, of the earth is far 
*^ removed from them. With fiags and sea-weed they 
** twist cordage for their flshing-nets. For fuel they use 
*' a kind of mud, taken up by hand, and dried, rather 
" in the wind than the sun : with this earth they heat 
^' their food, and warm their bodies, stiffened by the 
** rigorous North. Their only drink is rain-water col- 
«< lected in ditches at the thresholds of their doors. Yet 
** this miserable people, if conq^uered to day by tho 
'* Roman arms, would call themselves slaves. Thus it 
** is, that fortune spares many to their own punish«>> 
•* ment." Hist. Nat. xv'u h 
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before-menttoned, till it wfiids round so as 
to meet the territories of the Catti. This 
inuneiise tract is not only possessed, but 
filled, by the Chauci ; a people the noblest 
of tbe Germans, who choose to maintain 
their greatness by justice rather than vio- 
lence. Without ambition, without ungo* 
verned desires, quiet and retired, they 
excite no wars, they are guilty of no rapine 
or plunder ; and it is a principal argument 
of their power and bravery, that the supe- 
riority they possess has not been acquired 
by injuries. Yet all have arms in readi- 
ness*; and, if necessary, ao^ army is soon 
raised : for they abound in men and horses ; 
and maintain their military reputation eveift . 
in inaction. 

Bordering on thie Chauci and Catti, are 
the Cherusci ^ ; who, for want of an enemy^ . 

* On this account, fortified posto were established by 
the .Romans to restrain the Chauci ; who by Lucan are 
called Cayd in the following passage : 

EtTOs^riniferosbellkareereCaycot . 
Oppoutt. PHabs. K 463. 

You too, tow'rdf Rome advance, ye wmrlike.band, 
That .wont ihe «hagg>L Cand to withstand. RowE. 

> The Chemsci, at that tim^ 4i^elt between tho 
Weser asd the Elbe^ whtre now ustlMnehurg^ Brunsf' 
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ioiig cherished a too lasting and e»feebltii|^ 
peaee : a state more iatteriog than iecnre ; 
since the repobe enjoyed amidst ambttioua 
and powerful neighboura is treachennis; 
and when matters come to be decided by 
force, moderation and pr6bitj are names 
i^ropriated by tfae stronger party. Thus, 
the Cberusei, who formerly bore the titles 
of jmt and upright, a,re now charged with 
cowardice and folly ; aiid the good fortune 
t»f the Catti who subdued them has grown 
into wisdom. The ruin of the Cherusci 
inTolred that of the Fosi % a neighbouring 



wkk, ««d f9att of tbe Marcke of Bnmdenburg on thi» 
side the Elbe. In the rei^n of Augustus they occupied 
a more extensive tract ; reaching even on this side the 
Weser, as appears fVom the accoonts of the expeditions 
of Dmsus, given by Dio and Yelleiss Patertulos : unless^ 
as Dithmar observes, what is said of the Cherusci ou 
this side the Weser» relates to the Dolg»bini» their depen* 
dents* For, according to Strabo, Varus was cut off by 
the Cherusci, and the people subject to then. The 
brave actions of A mini us, the celebrated chief of the 
Cherusci, are related by Tadtus in the Ist and 2nd 
book of his Ai&nah. 

* Gluver, and sewr^l others, suppose the Fosi to 
have been the same with the ancient Saxons ; but since 
they bordered on the CliorHsei, tho elision of Leibnitz 
is nearer the Initby that they inhabited the basks ef ^be 
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tribe, equal partaktm of their adversity, 
aldK)agfh they had enjoyed an inferior share 
of their prosperity. 

In the same quarter of Germany, adja* 
cent to the Ocean, the Cimbri * inhabit ; a 
small ^ state at present, but great in re*- 
nown ' ; of which extensive vestiges still 
remain, in encampments and lines on either 

rirer Fuss, which eatefs Uie AHtr ( AUera) at Cells ; 
aod were a sort of appendage to the Cherasci, as 
Hiidesheim now is to Brunswick. The name of Saxon9 
is later than Tacitus, and was not known till the reign 
of Antoninus Pius, at which period they poured forth 
from the Cimbric Chersonesus, and afterwards, in con- 
junction with the Angles, seized upon Britain. 

* The name of this people still exists ; and the country 
they inhabited is called the Ombric ChersonesuSf or 
Peninsula ; comprehending Jutland^ Sleswig, and 
Hohtein. The renown and yarious fortune of the 
Gimbri is briefly, but accurately, related by Mallet, in 
the Introduction to the History of Denmark. 

• Though at this time they were greatly reduced by 
migrations, inundations, and wars; they afterwards 
rerired : and from this storehouse ofnatums came forth 
the Franks, Saxons, Normans, and various other tribes^ 
which brought all Europe under Germanic sway. 

^ Their fame spread through Germany, Gaul, Spain, 
Britain, Italy, and as far as the Sea of Azoph (Palus 
Mttotis), whither, according to Posidonius, they pene- 
trated, and called the Cimmerian or CImbrian Bospbonis 
after their own name* 
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shore', from the compass of whicb the 
strength and numbers of the nation may 
still be computed, and credit derived to the 
account of so prodigious an army. It was 
in the 640th year of Rome that the arms of 
the Cimbri were first heard of, under the 
consulate of Csecilius Metellus and Papirius 
Carbo ; from which aera to the second con- 
sulate of the emperor Trajan *, is a period 
of near 210 years. So long has Germany 
been in conquering. During this long 
interval many mutual wounds have been 
inflicted. Not the Samnite^ the Cartha- 



« This 18 usually, and probably rigfatiy, explained as 
relating to both shores of the Cimbric Chersonesns. 
Cluver and Dithmar, however, suppose that these en-^ 
campments are to be sought for either in Italj, upon 
the river Athesis (AdigeJ^ or in Narbonnensian Gaul 
near Aqus& Sextie (Aix in Province), where FloruSy 
iii. 3. mentions that the Teuton! defeated by Marius 
took post in a valley with a river running through it. 
Of the prodigious numbers of the Cimbri who made 
this terrible irruption we have an account in Plutarch, 
who relates that their fighting ipen were 300,000, with 
a much greater number of women and children. Plut. 
MariuSf p. 411. 

9 Nerva was consid the 4th tinse, aid Trajan the 
2nd, in the 851st year of Rome; in which Taeitps com* 
posed this treatise. 
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ginjan, Spain, Gaul, orParthia, faavegiyen 
more frequent alarms ; for the liberty of the 
Germans is more vigorous than the mo- 
narchy of the Arsacidae. What has the 
East, which has itself lost Pacorus, and 
suflRsred an overthrow from Ventidius ', to 
boast against us, but the slaughter of 
Crassus ? But the Germans, by the defeat 
or capture of Carbo % Cassius *, Scaurua 



r^ After the defeat of P. Decidins Saxa, lieQlenant of 
Syria, by the Parthiana, and the seizure of Syria by 
Pacoro8» son of king Orodes, P. Ventidiiia Bassus waa 
••Bt tberty who ran^sbed the Partbians, killed Pa0oriu» 
and entirely restored the Roman affiiin^ 

* The Epitome of liry informs us, that ** in the 
** year of Rome 640, the Cimbri, a wandering tribe» 
<< made a prsedatory incursion into lUyricfum, where they 
** routed the consul Paplrius Carbo with his army.'^ 
According to Strabo, it was at Noreia, a town of the 
Taurisci, near Aquileia, that Carbo was defeated. In 
the succeeding years, the Cimbri and Teatoni ra?aged 
Gaul, and brought great calamities on that country; 
but at length, deterred by the unshaken braTery of the 
Gauls, they turned another way ; as appears from CKsar, 
Beli. Gail vii. 17. They then came into Italy, and 
sent ambassadors to the senate, demanding lands to settle 
on. This was refused ; and the consul M. Junius Silanus 
fought an unsuccessful battle with them, in the year of 
Rome 645. Epitome of Livy^ \vf* 

* «< L. Cassius, the consul in the year of Rome 647» 
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\ 
Aareliuft *, Servilius Ccepio and Cneifl» 
Manlius% deprived the Roman peo- 

** was cut off with his army in the confines of the 
** AllohrogpeSy by the Tig^nne Gauls, a canton of the 
'^ Helvetians (now the cantons of Zurich, Appenzell, 
*' Schqjffhausent &c.] who had migrated from their 
** settlements. The soldiers who survived the slaus;hter| 
'^ gave hostages for the payment of half they were 
** worth to be dismissed with safety.*' Ibid, Csesar 
further relates that the Roman army was passed under 
the yoke by the Tigurini. ^' This single canton, mi- 
** grating from home, within the memory of our fathers, 
** slew the consul L. Cassius, and passed bis armfr 
« under the yoke." Bell. GaH. i. 12. 

^ M. Aurelius Scan rus, the consul's lieutenant for' 
rather consul, as he appears to have served thai office* 
in the year of Rome ^^) was defeated and taken by the 
Cimbri ; and when, being asked his advice, he dissuaded 
them from passing the Alps into Italy, assuring them 
the Romans were invincible, he was slain by a furious 
youth, named Boiorix. Epit. Livy, bcvii. 

^ Florus, in like manner, insiders these two affairs 
separately. *^ Neither could Silanus sustain the hvst 
^* oniset of the barbarians ; nor Manlius, the second ; 
^^ nor Caepio, the third." iii. d« Livy joins them 
together. " By the same enemy (the Cimbri) Cn. Man- 
^' lius the consul, and Q. Servilius Csepio the proconsul, 
^^ were defeated in an engagement, and both dispossesseiL 
<' of their camps." Epit, Izvii. Paulns Orosius relates 
the affair more particularly. ** Manlius the consul^ 
^aiid Q. Ceepio pioconsul, being sent against the 
<* Cimbri, Teutones, Tigurini, and Ao^bcon^, Gaulish 
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ple^ of five consular armies ; and afterwards 
took from Augustus himself Varus with 
three legions ^ Nor did Caius Marius* 

**«nd ^ermttnnatioiiSy'vbdliad tonrtpired to extinguish 
-^'the Roman empire, divided their respective provinces 
** by the river Rhone. Here, the most violent dissen^ 
" tions prevailing between them, they were both over*- 
''** come, to the great disgrace and danger of the Roman 
'**-name. According to Antias, ^,000 Romans and 
'«* allies were slaughtered. C»pio, by whose rashness 
'^^ this misfortune was occasioned, was condemned, and 
"^^ his property^onfiseated'by order of theRoman people.*' 
Lib, V. 16. This -happened in the year of Rome 649 ; 
and the anniversary was reckoned among the unlucky 
days. 

^ The republic; in opposition to Rome when go« 
verned by emperors. 

-^ This tragkal catastrophe so deeply affected Au» 
gustus, 'that, as Suetonius informs us, *' he was said 
^* to have let his beard and hair <grow for several months ; 
*^ during which, he, at limes, struck his head against 
*« the doors, crying ffQi^ Varus , restore my legions! 
•** and ever after-kept the anniversary as a day of mourn«- 
" ing." Aug.Tom, The finest history piece, perhaps, 
«ver drawn by a writer, is Tacitus's description of the 
army of Germanicns visiting Ike field of battle, six years 
-after, and performing funeral obsequies to the scattered 
Temains of their slaughtered countrymen. Annat •i.'61. 
' ** After somaay misfoFtunes, the Roman people 
** thought no general so capable of repelling such ibr<* 
^* midable enemies, as Marius.*' Nor was the public 
<o|»iiiisB falsified* la his 4tfa cousulato^ in the year of 
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in Italy, the deified Julius ' in Gaul, w 

Rome ^2, *' Marias engaged the Teuton! bejond the 
** Alps near Aquae Sextiee ^Aix in Provence J, killing, 
** on the daj of battle and the following day, above 
*< 150,000 of the enemy, and entirely cutting off the 
*^ Teutonic nation." Velleius Paterculus, ii. 12. Livy 
says there were 200,000 slain, and 90,000 taken pri* 
soners. The succeeding year, he defeated the Cimbri 
who bad penetrated into Italy and crossed the Adige, 
in the Raudian f^ain, where now is Rubioy killing and 
taking prisoners upwards of 100,000 men. That he 
did not, however, obtain an unbought victory over 
this warlike people, may be conjectured from the re- 
sistance he met with even from their women. We 
are told by Florus, iil. 3. that *' he was obliged to sos- 
<< tain an engagement with their wives, as well as 
^* themselves ; who, entrenching them^lves on all sides 
** with waggons and cars, fought from them, as from 
*^ towers, with lances and poles. Their death was no 
« less glorious than their resistance. For when they 
<' could not obtain from Marias what they requested by 
^ an embassy, their liberty, and admission into the 
<< Vestal priesthood (which, indeed, could not lawfully 
*^ be granted) ; after strangling thehr infants, they 
** either fell by mutual wounds, or hung themselves on 
<< trees or the poles of their carriages in ropes made of 
*^ their own hair. King Boiorix was slain, not unre- 
« venged, fighting bravely in the field." On account 
of these, great victories, Marius, in the year of Rome 
052, triumphed over the Tentoni, Ambroni, and 
Cimbri. 

» In the 506th year of Rome, Julius Caesar, defeated 
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Drmut S TibeBtm, cr Gferftmnfcus ' in 
tbefr own country, defeat t-iieoi without 
]o88. The subsequent migbty threats of 
Caligula termtiiated in ridicule^ Then 
succeeded franquilb'ty ; till ^seizing the 
occasion of our discords and civil wars, 
they Ibtx^ed the winter-q«arters of the 
legions *, and efven aimed «t the possession 
of GauU and again ei^elled from thence» 
they have in latter times been rather tri- 
umphed over * than vanquished. 
We are now to speak of the Suevi * ; who 

Ariovistusy a Genpau kisg, near Dampienre is the 
J^ranche'C&ttire, ancl j^rsued liis routed troops with 
great slaughter thirty kniles tdwards the Rhine, filling^ 
^U that space with spoils and dead bodies. BelL Gall. 
i. 3aand52. He had before chastized the Hgsrini, 
ivbo, aa alreac^ QentioBed, had defeated «nd killed 
L. Cassius. 

> Nero Claudius Dmsils, who, on account of his 
^exploito "in Germany, t>btained ^e sumimie t>f Ger- 
nanicus^ * 

• These princes, one, the brother, theodier^ thesoa 
of Dmsus, both acquired great reputation Iqr their wan 
tp Germany. 

^ In the war x>f Civilis^ related by tacitua, HiiU 
if. andf^ 

^ By Domitiaa, as is more particularly ueationed ia 
Ae Life o/AgrieoU. 

* The Suei^ possesaed that extensive tfuct of country 

K 
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do bot consist of a single tribe, Kke the 
Catti or Tencteri ; but occupy tbe greatest 
part of GermaDy, distributed into different 
names and nations, although all bearing 
tbe comnion appellation of Suevi. It » a 
characteristic of this people to wreathe their 
hair and tie it up in a knot. By this mark 
the Suevi are distinguished from the rest of 
the Ctcrmans ; and the freemen of ^bt Sueri 
from the slaves ^ Among other nations, 
this mode, either on account of some rela- 
tionship with the Suevi, or, as is usual, 
from the force of imitation, is sometimes 
adopted ; but rarely, and only during the 
period of youth. The Suevi, even till they 
are boary, turn back their bristling locks, 
and often tie it upon the top of the head 
only. The chiefe dress it with still greater 
care: and in this respect they study oma- 



Ijfing^ between tbe Hbe, tbe Vistula, tbe Baltic Sea, 
and fbe Danube. They formerl j bad spread still farther, 
veaehnig even to tbe Rhine. Hence, Strabo, Cees^r^ 
Floras, and others, have referred to tbe S«eti 'Vfh9lt 
t>elated4olbe€atii. 

* Among tbe Snevi, andako tbe rest of tbe Oennans, 
|he akMws^Meia tobaire been rfttfr en ; tr at least cropped 
80«hort thai they could aot twist or tie up tbm baic 
inaVcBOt. 
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ment ; though of a kiod which does not 
injure them» For their design » not to 
iaapire love: they decorate tfaemsdves in 
this uKOiner as they proceed to war^ in 
onkr to a{ipear taller and more terrible ; 
and dress f» the eyes of their epenies. 

The Semnones ^ assert tbemselres to be 
the most ancient and noble of the Snevi ; 
and their pretensions to antiquity are con- 
firmed by religion*. At a stated timev all 
the peopie of the same lineage fwemble by 
their delegate in a wood consecrated by 
the auguries of their forefathers and ancient 
terror; and there, hy the pubKo shraghter 
of a hnman victim, celebrate the horrid 
origin of their barbarous rites. Another 
kind of reverence is paid to the grov^. No 
person enters it without being bound, mth 
a chain, aa^an acknowIedgenieBt of his 
inferior nature, and the power of the deity 
residing there. If he accidentally fall^ it is 
not lawful for him to riae,^ but he mual roll 
alpRg the ground: and the whole of tbeir 



' Hm StDUMDift inhmbitecl Mb baafcs of Ihe Vi»4rua. 
(Oder J; tb« cmtmirj whkh k mm pmt ^. Pannrmnia^ 
of ike Mfircke^ Brmndenburgt. and of Lwmiitu 
k2 
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taperiHtioD haa this import; t^at fh>mthift 
ipot the Batieo derives its origia ; thai here 
is -At Residence of the supreme Governor 
of all % and that every thing else is subject 
aad subordinate to him. These opinions 
receive adc^ttonah authority from the power 
of the Semnones, who inhabit a hundred 
cantons, and- from the great body they 
compose, consider themselvea m the hea4 
of the SuevK 

The Langobardi*, on the other hand, 
are ennobled by the smallness. of tl^ir 

* This idett of a Odd the yoyemor and tord of all* is 
At original religious faith of nankind ; which shinaa 
tha dearoat and brightest,, the more ancient and pni^ 
are the memoriab of nations,. It was peculiarly so 
a»ong the Scythians, of whom the Germana were a 
hrasdi. 

* !■< the rags of Avgnstiis, the Langic^bardi dweh oa 
this aide the Elbe, betwe^ Lunsburg and Moffdikurg^ 
When conqjieEed and driyen beyond the Elbe by Tibe- 
rius, they occupied that part of the. country wbe^e are 
now Pr^^Zf Ruppm^ and part of the Middh Marche^ 
They afterwards founded the Lombard kingdom in 
Italy ; which, in the year of Cbjris^ 774, was destroyed 
by Charlemagne, who took their king Deaiderius, and 
subdued all Italy^ The tews of the Langebandi are 
stiU extant, and may be met wiik ia liadenbrog^. The 
Biirgundtana are not mentioned by Tadtus, probably 
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numbers ; since, though surrAuaded by 
maay powerful nations^ ihey ckrive aecii* 
tityj not from obsequiousmoi, hoi fnm 
war and dwipgv The neigbbottruig Beiir* 
digni S and the Aviojoes *, Aogti % Varini^ 
fiudoses^ Suardobejs/and Nuiti|piitt% are 

because they were then an inconsiderable people. Af^ 
terwards, joinings with the Langobardi, they settled on 
the Decuman lands md the Rcnnan boundary. They 
ffAiS Ibonce m^ an irr^ptioa into Gaul» aad «eMe4 
tlMit coiiBlry ^Uch ia still nanted from them Burgjmdy. 
Thw kws ar# Ukewi«e ^tanC 

^ From Ttcit^'s descnptioii, the Rendigni must 
\aif% diwU in pari of tbi jNreaent Duuhy qfMeckimr 
hufg^ 9»iQf Zaw0Umrg. They had before beanaetUed 
09 this aidt of the Bibe^ on Om Hmd$ qf jMnelmrg. 

* Perhaps the same people wiA those called by Ma** 
paaitinpis in his Panegyric onMaximiAn,^ the Chaibones. 
Fran their ?iciiiity ia ihe for^«niisntioncd nationsi ibey 
WHH bftvec inhabited pi|rt of the Dicfc^ of JIfecAfoi- 
hufg^ Thi9 had lonnarly dwaH on tbia sicte the Elbe, 
«» tba bavto oi the met IbnenaWa in JjuMehnrg; 
Tfhicb ia Vffv called Avai whence, psobably, the name 
of At people. 

« laki^taiili of wbpt 18 now part of Holuem and 
Sbfiakdi ; in which Iraat ia atill a distrii^called An^eb^ 
b0tw€M JT/tM^fffgr and Sksmtk^ la the fiftb century, 
iim 414)^1^ iaiiosjiuiatioA wiA Ae^laxunp, nupatefl 
inia Inlain^ aiA ipevpetaated tbeil^ name by giwg: 

4 From the enumeration of Tacitus, apd Om Bfluati^a 
k3 
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defended by rivers or forests. Nothing 
remarkable occurs in any of these ; except 
that tbey unite in the worship of Hf^rthuoir' 
or Mother Earth ; and suppose her to 
interfere in the affiiirs of men, and visit 
the diffsr^t nations. In an island^ of 
At Ocean stands a sacred and unviolated 
groTO) in which is a consecrated chariot. 



of theotbertribesy it appears, tBai tfce Elbdoaet ttott 
bave ocoipied the modern Wismar and RiHiiock : tbe 
SaardoneSf StraUund, Swedhk Pomertmh, and paii: 
•f tbe ERiker Pomenmia, and of the Uekerane Marchei 
Sccardy howerer; supposes these nations were mucil 
more widely extended ; and Ibiit tbe Eudoses dwelt 
upon tbe Oder; the Saardoties» upon tbe Warte;^ tb# 
HvHbones, upon the Netzt. * 

^ The ancient name of the goddess Berthum, stiU 
aubsists fn die German Eirde, pronounced Erdf,^iid in 
tbe finglisb Eartk Ahnost all'idolatrons nations have 
fi|^e die Earth an object of ^vtorsbip. Thus, among 
fte Komans, we find that Sempronius, after subdoiiig 
tlie Pieentines^ <^ propitiated tbe goddess TeUus (Earik)f 
«< by a temple which be had vowed/' Floruti h Wi ' 

^ Many suppose this kbind' to Ikave been ilieUl^of 
Mitgen in the BaHtc sea. . it is more probable, however^ 
tiiat it was an islandjiear the mouth of tbe Elbie, now 
cyaed tbe Ule of HelgelMi, or HeUegelmdi (Hdty 
islaad)i * Besides the proisf arisingfroA the nauM, H^ 
^ituatioa agrees better with tbat of tbe i^atioss brfoD» 
enumtiatcdl 
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corered with a veil, which the priest aione 
is permitteii to tour h. He perceives wbea 
the godfless enters this secret recess ; and 
with profound veneration attends the ve^ 
hide, which is drawn by yoked cows. At 
this season ' all 18 joy ; and ^very place 
which the goddess deigns to visit is a scene 
of festivity. No wars are undertaken ; 
arms are untouched ; and every hostile 
weapon is shut up. Peace and repose are 
then only known ; then only loved : till at 
length the same priest reconducts the god-^ 
dess, satiated with mortal intercourse, t6 
her temple •. The chariot, with its cover- 
ing, and, if we may believe it, the goddess 
herself, then undergo ablution in a secret 
lake. This office is performed by slaves, 

' Ohms Riid)>edi coi^iicU thai this fettiTal wm cde-^ 
bmted in wioter, and still eo&tiiioes in ^candinarii^ 
wider the appeUation of Jul\ff€d^ the peace of Jnnl. 
(Yde w th€ term msed Jhr Chrisimai i€iUon In the old 
Et^Uik and SeoitU(i dialeeis.} But this feaat was 
solouMiMd not in honour of the Earth, bat of thoSvn, 
called by them TAor or 7\iraitttfi. The festiTat of 
IkrthuM was hdd later, in the month of Febniisry * 
as m^ be seen in Mdlet'i A#roAi€#, U the HUi^ of 
Denmark/ 

* The grove before*mentioned» 
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whom the same lake instantly awallowa^up* 
Hence proceeds a mysterious horror; luad 
a holy ignorance of what that can be, 
which is beheld only by those wbo are 
about to perish. 

Towards this quarter, the Sueyi extend 
into the interior parts of Germany. And 
$rst (to follow the course of the Dmubet 
as we before did that of the Rhine) occur 
the Hermunduri * ; a people £iithful to the 
Romans % and on that account the only 
Germans who are admitted to commerce, 
not on the banks alone, but witiiin our 



9 It 18 supposed that this people, on accopnt of theiv 
Talour, were called Heermawner : corrypted by the 
Romans into Hermnndnri. They were Srst settled be- 
tween the Elbe, the Sak, and Bohemia; where now 
txtAnhtilty V^ighthmi, 5«roiiy, part of JT jshm, and 
of Ff^Mtwuia. Aftarwards, wheB the Marcamannl took 
possession of 9<^Mnh> from whidi the 9aii bad bee* 
ttcpelkd by Harobodana, the NenMmdvi added tbeiv 
sattiesMBts to their owi^ and |danled hi thras tha 
SneiiaB name» whence ia derired tha nodam ipptBatiaa 
of that oonntry, iStMito. 

1 They ware so «| thai time; bat afterwarda joinad^ 
vaxh. the MaretioaAii wk oOber Gemana afaiatt Am 
Bomans in the time of Marcus Aurelios^ i^ ataf « 
came tbenu 
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territorieSv and in the flourishing colony * 
eitablisbecl in the province of Rfetia. They 
pnwand repass at pleasure, without being 
attended by a guwri ; and while we exhibit 
lo other nations our arms and eanops alone, 
to these we lay open. our houses and country 
seats, which they behold without coreting. 
In the country of the Hermunduri rises the 
Elbe ' ; a river formerly celebrated and 
known among us, now only beard of. 
Contiguous to the Hermunduri are the 



* AigstU Vindelicomm, now Augsimrg;^ s fsnisss 
Roman colony in the prarince of Retta, of wkich 
Vinddica was then a part. 

* Tacitas ia greatly mistaken if he confoonda the 
source of the Egra^ which ia in the country of the 
Btrmosdnri, with that of the Elbe^ which rises in 
Bohemia* The Elbe bad been formerly* . aa Tacitus 
obsenrea* well known to the Romans by the Tictoriea of 
Drosus, Tiberius* and Domitins ; but afterwards, when 
the increasing power of the Germans kept the Roman 
arma at a distance* it was only indistinctly heard of. 
Hence its source was probably ioacouratdy laid di^wn 
in the Roman geographical tables. Perhaps* however, 
the Hermunduri, when they had served in the army of 
M aroboduus* reerived lands in that part of Bohemia in 
whidi the Elbe rises ; in which case there would be V(0 
l|iist»ke ia Tjicitqs's i^ccoqpt, 
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Narisci'; mA next to theift, tbe Marco* 
manni ' and Quadi \ Of tkese, the Mar* 
coonmni are the mort powerful Mid re- 
nowned ; and have even acqoiftd the 
country which they inhabit by their lealour 
in expelling tbe Boii '. Nor are tbe Na- 
risei and Quadi inferior in bravery * ; and 



' * Inhabitants of that pari of Bavaria which lies ho* 
Iween BoheaM and tht DaiMibe. 

* Inhabitants of B0kemia* 

^ Inhabitants of Moravia, and the part of Austria 
between it and the Danube.. Of this people^. Ammianiis 
Marcellinus, in his account of the reign of Yalentinian 
and Valens^ thus speaks. ** A s u dd e n CQiBiiotion 
<f arose amoag the Qaadi; a nation at present of little 
<< consequence, but which w«s lomerty eslreiBdy 
** wariiko and potent, as their exi^otti suiMently 
<« evincfu" x»ix. 15. 

7 Their eipolsion of tho Boiiy who had givsa mum 
to Bohemia, has been akeady neationed in pafo 72^ 
Before thb period, the Marcomanni dwelt Bear- tho 
sources of the Danube, where now is tho Dutch^ ^ 
WirHmhurg >\ and, as Dithmar supposes, on account of 
their inhabiting the borders of Germany, were called 
Marcmaxner, from Marc (the same with tho old Eogfisii 
March) a border, or boundary. 

• These people justified their military reputation by 
the dangerous war which, in coojunetimi with the Mar* 
cemanni, they excited against the Romans, intheTcign 
of Marcus Aurelius. 
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this 18, as it were, the van of Germany as 
far as it is bordered by the Danube. 
Within our memory the Marcomanni and 
Quadi were governed by kings of their own 
nation, of the noUe line of Maroboduus * 
and Tadros. They now submit even to 
foreigners ; but all the power of their kings 
depends upon the authority of the Romans ' • 
We seldom assist them with our arms, but 
frequently with our money. 

Not inferior in strength are the interior 
nations of the Marsigni % Gothini % Osi *, 
and Burii % who enclose the Mareomanni 
and Quadi behind. Of these, the Marsigni 



9 Of this prince, asd bis alliABce with the Ronmns 
again^ Araiini«i8, mention is nade by Tacitus, Amnal, \u 

1 Thus Yannius was made king of the Quadi by 
Tiberius, Tmcitw, Afmal. ii* 63. At a later period, 
Antoninus Fins (as appears from a medal preser? ed w 
ISfmnheim) ga^ them Fnrtitis for their kii^. And 
When they had expelled htm, and set Ariogsesis on the 
throne, Maneus Aurelins, to whom he was obnoiioiis^ 
refosed to confirm the election, Dio, htxu 

•* These people inhabited what is now Ghtz^ Jagem* 
^jk»jf, ^»fd p0rtcf SiMa. 

* hhn\AUiXkU %f part of SHietiM, wiid at HwHgary. 

* Inhabitants efpart ofHungaty to the Danube. 

* These were settled about the Crapa^k fMUHiMUS, 
and the sources i(f ihe VisUibh 
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and Burii in language ^ and manneni rt^ 
aemble the Sucti. Tbe Gotbini and Osi 
prove themselves not to be Germans, the 
first, by their use of the Gallic, the secondv 
of the Pannonian tongue ; and both^ by 
their aubmitting to pay tribute ; which is 
levied on them, as aliens, partly by the 
Sarmatians, partly by the Quadi. Th6 
Ciothini, to their additional disgrace,, 
vrork iron mines \ All these people in- 
babit but a small proportion of cfaam* 
paiga country ^ their settlements are chiefly 
among foresits, and summits of bills. For 
Soevi is divided by a continued ridge of 



* It is probable that tbe S«evi were dtstingiiished 
from IJK rest of the Gemafts by a peculiar dialect, as 
well as by their dress and manners, 

' Ptolemy mefitions iron mines in or near the county 
of the Qoadi. I sboirid imagine that the ezpressimi 
4tdditi<nuU disgrace (or, more literally, tohich migkiwiake 
ihem more ashamed J does not refer merely to theslavery 
of working in mines, bnt^ the circumstance of tbetr 
digging op iron, the substance by means of which thej 
mij^t acquire freedom and independence. This is quite 
In the manner of Tacitus. The word Iron was figura*- 
tiToly used by the ancients to signify mUilSi^ force In 
general. Thus Solon, in his wel^known answer to 
CrsBSUs, observed to him that the nation which possessed 
more koa would be master of all his gold, J. A, 
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mountains * ; beyond vlucfa are Tariona 
^Uatinct nations. Of these, fbe l^yja^ian * is 
tbe most extensive, and diffuses its name 
tbrougli several comQuunities. It nil! besuf-* 
ficient %6 name tbe most po^^rfiil of tbem-^ 
the Arni, Helvecones, Manimi, l^lysii, and 
Nabarvali '. In tfee country of tbe latter 
is a grove, consecrated to religious rites of 
great antiquity. A priest presides over 
them, dressed in woman's apparel ; but tbe 
gods worshipped there are said, accordiiig 
to tbe Roman interpretation, to be Castor 
and Pollux. Their attributes are tbe same ; 
^dr name, Alcis\ No images, indeed, 

* The mountains between Moravia, Hungary ^ SiUsia, 
and Bohemia. 

* The Lygii inhabited what is new part of Silesia, 
of the New Marcke, of Prussia and Poland an this 
side the Vistula. 

> These tribes were settled between the Oder and 
VUiulq, where now «re part of Silesia^ of Braindet^ 
hurg, and of Poland* The Elysii are supposed to bare 
ipiven name to SiUsia. 

« The Greeks and Romans, under the name of the 
JHoseuriy or Castor and Pollux, worshipped those me- 
teoroiis ethalations, which, during a «torm» appear on 
the oMisis of ships, and are supposed to denote an ap* 
pioadiing calm, A kind of religious veneration is still 
paid to this phmnomenon by the Roman CatboUcs, under 
the a^pellatioii of the/rv of St. Ebno. The Nabarvili 
L 
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or vestiges of fqrdgn superstition appear 
in their worship; but they are revered 
under the t^haracter of young men and 
brothers. The Arii , fierce beyond the su- 
periority of strength they possess above the 
other just enumerated people, in^rove 
their native ferocity of aspect by artificial 
helps. Their shields are black; their 
bodies painted ' : they choose the darkest 
nights for engaging ; and strike terror by 
the dismal gloom of their funereal army— • 
no enemy being able to sustain their sin- 
gular, and, as it were, infernal appearance ; 
since in every combat, the eyes are the fir^t 
part subdued. Beyond the Lygii are the 
Gotbones % who are under a regal govern- 



^eem to ImTe affixed the same cbaraeter o! divinity on 
the ignis /htuus; and the name ^/d« is probably the 
same with that of ^^/^or il/p, which the northern nations 
still apply to the fancied Genii of the mountains. The 
Sarmatian ^ieities Lehus and Polebus^ the memory of 
vhom still subsists in the Polish festivals,. had^ perhaps^ 
the same origin. 

^ No custom has been more universid among uncivi* 
iized people than painting the body, eitb^ for the 
{purpose «f ornament, or that of inspiring terror. 

< Inhabitants of what is now Farther Pamerania^ 
the New Marche, and the Western part of Poland^ 
between the Oder and Vistula. They were a differeni 
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ment, somewhat more strict tfaaii that of 
the other GermaB nationes yet not to a de^ 
gree incompatible with liberty. Adjoining 
to these, are the Ritgii ' and Leraovii % 
situated on the sea-coast : — all these tribes 
are distinguished by round shields, short 
swords, and submission to regal authority. 
^ NextoecurthecommuBitiesoftheSuiones% 

people ffom the Goths, though, perhaps, in alliance 
with them. 

* These people were settled on the shore of the Bid tfc, 
where now are Colberg, Catmbiay and Farther Pame^ 
rmUa. Their iMoie i» still preserved in the town of 
Jiugemmald, aad isle ofRugin^ 

* These were also settlers oa the Baltic, ahoat the 
modem Stoipe, Dantzig, and Lavenburg. The Hemli 
appear afterwards to have occupied the seitkneats of 
the Lemorii. Of these laat no farther mention occnrs ; 
hot the Hemli made themselvee famous throofhoat Eu« 
rope and Asia, and were the first of the Germans who 
founded a kingdom in Italy under Odoaeer. 

. 7 The Sulones inhabited 5«oe<lcn, and the Danish 
isles of Ftmen, Langland, Zetland, Laland, kc. From 
them and the Cimbri were derived the Normans, whO| 
after spreading terror through varioua parts of the empire, 
at last seized upon the fertile province of Normandy in 
France. The names of Goths, Visigoths, and Ostrogoths^ 
became still more famous, being the nations who accom^ 
plished the rain of the Roman empire. The laws of the 
Visigoths are still entant; but they: depart much from 
the ususd simplicity of the German laws. 

h2 
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acated io the ray Ocean % who, beM<ie9 
tbeir streagtb io mett aod imus, are alg^ 
powerful by aea*. The form of theur 
vesaels differs from our^s io havio^prowf^ 
at each end ' , so that they are always ready 
to adYance. They make aio use of sa4te» 
nor bare regular benches of oars at. the 
3ides^: they row, as » pcaetised m sosie 
riTcrs, without order, sometimes on one 
side, sometimes on the other, nB occasion 
req^uires. These people pay respect to 

• TkeRoiMDt^ ivli* lied bat aa i a i y wf tct know Mgi 
of Ibis part of tbe woitd,^ iaas^ned kore thoM ** iml 
^ insalit' traet»*' menlioifed in th* btgimiMif ai this 
t^refttiie* Heiice Wmfr ^^» *^ ol tk^ Balit tM^ 
f€94mius smm^J tha *^ it is filM wkli klwdi, ti^ 
'^ nioMfMMfiwof n^icfa, S^idiiiftfi^ fiaowSwudmimd 
^* N^moij^/ h ol an an^tsoovered BMtgttitiade'; thai! past 
c' of it or)j boiiig^ known wkick is occ«{tted^ by tba 
" Hilleyiones, a nation inbabiting five bnndrad cuitona; 
^ wbo call tbia cooatfy anotbar ^ba." Liih iv. 13. 
Tba memory of Ibe Billevionea ia aliU pcaaerved m ^a 
part of Sweden named HattaiH^^ 

^ Tkeir Mkval power continiiad sa great, tbiit tbey 
ba4tba gkry of lining tbe nantical code, the tews of 
iwkiek w^re Sral wfitttn at VKsby, tke capital of the kltt 
xii ChiMandy in the lltk centaiy, 

> Tbia sa exactly Ibe lerm of tbe IniM canoes, 
wkicb, kowerei^ aie generafly worked with amis as 
well as oars. 
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wealth * ; for ubieh reeson they are subject 
to monarchical goyemment, without anj 
limitatioDB % or preca^ous conditions of 
allegiance. Nor are arms allowed to be 
kept promiscuounly, as among the other 
German nations ; but are conunitted to the 
charge of a keeper, and he, too, a riave. 
The pretext is, that the Ocean' defends 
them from any sudden incursions ; and men 
unemployed, with arms in their hands, 
readily become licentious. In fact, it is a 
part of regal policy not to entrust a noble, 
a freeman, oreyenan emancipated slaye, 
with the military power. 

* The great opulence of a temple of the Suiones, as 
described by Adam of Bremen fJEccL Hist, ch, 233.) is 
a proof of the wealth that at all times has attended 
naval dominioa. ** This nation/' says he, *' possesses a 
** temple of great renown, called Ubsola, (now UpsalJ 
^* not far from the cities Sictona and Birca (now Sigtuna 
** and BioerkaeJ. In this temple, which is entirely 
** ornamented with gold, the people worship the statues 
** of three gods; the most poweiHTul of whom, Thor, is 
** seated on a couch in the middle; with Woden on one 
** side, and Fricca on the other.'^ Prom the ruins of 
the towns Sictona and Birca arose the present capital of 
Sweden, Stockholm.- 

* Hence Speaer (Notit. German. autiq.J rightly 
eondades that the crown was hereditary and not elective, 
among the Suiones, 

l3 
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Beyond Mie Smontt ib amthtftsea, tdfr^- 
gith Mid alnooit Mmd of agitation * » by 
trbidi the whole giobe is imagiiied to. he 
'girt and enclosed^ #oin tbia circimMitaBce, 
that the laat light oi the setting sun con- 
tinues so Tivtd tilt its rising, as to obscwre 
4be stars'. F^nkr belief adds, that the 
sound of hte emerging ^ from the ocean is 
afso heard ; and the forms of deities ^ with 

* it 18 uncertain wlietlier wliat is now caHec^ the 
JSi«$im tkitn m ben iftatnt, or ttie Burthen. «ilre|- 
B|i^ ol t^ Baltic &a» 4e Qm^fs 9f B4^thm ai^ 
Finland, which are so frozen e^^ry winter as |q b» 
iinna?igable. 

^ Tlie ti^ue principles of astronomj hare now taqght 
ns the reason why, at a certain, htitude, the sun, at 
th^ sumner solstice, appears never to set; and at a 
lower Itftitttde, the evening^ twilight continues till 
u^oming. 

' The true reading here is, probably, immersing ^ 
slncc^ it was a common notion at that period 4hat tl\Q 
descent of tbe sim into the ocean wa? attended with ^ 
kind 9f hissing noise, like red hot iron dippec| int^o 
water, thus Juvenal, 5a#. xiv. 280. 

i^udittt Hevculea i((r4dent«n| f urgit^ tokiii. 
^ Hear the tim hist i» the Honcii^i gulf.** 

7 Instead of format deorum, **^ ibmo ol jekies^'^ 
sotte, wiUi more probability, read ^te^rtim, «o(f the 
horses^' which are feigned to draw the chariot of 
the sun. 
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the raysbMniNig' from his heti^ are bebeM» 
Only Hkwi ftir, if fame s^y tmey nat«Mra ex- 
tends ^. On the rifg^bt shoM of tile Si»e?ic 
tea* thetrtfeesi^tbe JBslii ' inhabit, whose 
habit «m4ciisloi|iis are the same with those 
nt the Siitfvi, but their laT^Mge iMre 
resembliing the Bntieb^. They wor9hr|^ 
the mother of the god» ' ; atid as the badge 
of tbeiF Sfipersl^tion^ they carry about them 
the figareo of wIM boars \ This serves 
them in place of armour and every other 
delmee : it i*eiiders the votary of the god- 

* Thas Quintns Curtins, speakings of the Indian 
OceaOy sajrS) *^ Nature itietf ean proceed bo ikrtker.'* 

9 Tbo BdHie sea, 

' lim, th^ Klmgdom 0f frmsiw, ^ JDuicbies of 
Samogitia and C^urland, the Palatinates of Linania, 
tmd M^kommj ii» lie iiakne ^i^^vhich hsi tk* aicknt 
appeltatvoik of these pieopk i» preserved. 

* Because the iababitanta of this extreme pact of 
Germaay retained the 8ejthi<o«Gi^ic laogua^, nhkh 
l**f prevailed in Britain. 

^ A deity of Scythian ovi^iii^ caEed Fnea^ ov Frkco* 
See Maliera Inirodue^. to^ Hist, of Demiark. 

* Many testiges ef this superstition reinain to Ihio 
day in Svedem The peasants, in the moath ckf February, 
tiie season Idi^nierly sacved >to Frta^ make little knsfes 
of hoais in pasite^ vbioh. they ^f^J to nrieiM sijpBF* 
stitious uses. See Eccard^ 
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dew safe even io the midst of few. Their 
weapoos are chiefly club», iroD being Uttle 
used among them. They cultivate corn 
and other vegetables with more indattry 
than German indolence generally exerts \ 
They even explore the sea ; and are the 
<mly people who. gather amber, wbicb by 
them is called Glese^^ and is collected 
am<»ig the shallows and upon the sbere. 
With the usual indifference oi savages^ 
tbey have neglected to inquire into the 
nature of this subirtance^ and the. manner 
oi its production • It long lay disregarded ' 

' TIm cause of this was, firobably, Uieir confined 
sitnation, which did not permit them to wander in 
Ibvnting and plnndering parties, like the rest of the 
Germans. 

* From its transparency. G/ot in Germany has the 
same import as Glass with us. Pliny speaks of the 
production of amber in this country as follows. *'U 
** is certain that amber is produced in the islands of the 
** Northern Ocean, and is called by the Germans glen. 
** One of these islands, by the natifes named Anfitravia, 
*' was on this account called Glessaria by our saik>rs in 
*' the fleet of Germanicos." Lib. xxxvii. 3. 

"f Insomuch that the Gnttones, who formeriy inha- 
bited this coast, made use of amber as fuel, and sold 
it for that purpose to die ndghbouring Teutones. 
P/iit. xxxvii. 2. 
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amidst other things throws up by the sea, 
tilt Mir luxury * gate it a name. Uaeksa 
to tbe», thay gather it t» the rough ; bri«g^ 
il UR wrought ; and wonder at the price 
they rectii^. li would appear, howerer, 
to be a juice fl^wing> frotti tpeet; stnee 
Aerreatri^, and even winged aoHmalfr are 
UfiuaHy seen shilling throu^ it, which, 
entangled in it while in a liqnid i^ate^ 
became endesed as it hardened ^. I shoiiUl 
t^reibre inaagine that, as^ the fertile weo^ 
amd groves' in the secwt recesses df the 
East exude frankincense and balHam, so 
fh^re are fb^ same in tb<t islands and con* 
tf nents of the West ; which, acted upoii by 
the near rays of ' Ae snn, drop their Nqnid 
juices' inta the subjacent sea, whence, by 



^ Vwloiis tofs and Btensilfl of amber, gi»ek as brace^ 
Wis, «toklaec8» tUig»» c«p8, aid eTtil piUai»». wave la 
be Btlwith aucmg the WaiinotM Romam^ 

9 Amber is now in general looked upon aaatfaaiil 
bttraaii, since awiea of it ba«& ba^n iauai m Piussia, 
whera it la #if^ iii caasiderable qiantity . li is £ttcidt» 
bo«af«r,' to cQfloeive bow ibe iaiiaols vhkh ace almost 
uiiireMalty found in it aboiid gat tbere, if it bad abvajs 
been a sabterran^ova snbataacc. Vac a pavticnbur ac- 
count of its nalnve Md dia matbods of procuciag iti^ sea 
Nermann's Chemistry. J. ilk * 
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the force pf tempests, they are thrown out 
upon the opposite coasts. If tbenirture of 
amber be examined by the iq^plication of 
fife» it kindles like a torch, with a tjudi 
and odorous flame ; and presently resolves 
into a glutinous matter resembling pitch or 
resin. The severe communities of the 
Sitones ^ succeed those of the Suioues i to 
wbom tbey ai^ similiur in otber respects^ 
birt differ in being under a female sovereign : 
so hr have they degenerated, not only fropi 
liberty, but even from slav^y^ Here Suevia 
teroiinates. 

, I am in doubt whether to reckon the 
Feucini, Venedi, and Fenni among the 
Germans or $armatians*; although the 
Peudni % who are by some called Bastarnae, 

1 Norwegitms. 

* All beyond the Yifttala- was reckoined Sarmatia^ 
TImm ptople, therefore^ were propedy inhabitants of 
Sarmatia, though from Uieir maniiers they appeared of 
Geroian origin. 

* PUny also reckons the Peucini aaM)ng the Gtfnaa 
nations. *' The fifth part of Germany is possessed by 
*< the Pencini and Bastarnw, who border on the Daciaos/' 
ir^ 14. From Strabo il appears that the Peucini, pact 
of the Bastamae, Inhabited the country about the mouths 
of the Danube, and particularly the island Peuce^ now 
Piczina, formed by the liTec* 
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^gfree with the Gerinans in language^ ap- 
parel, and habitations *. AH of them live 
in filth and laziness. The intermarriages 
of their chiefs with the Sarmatian^ have 
debased them hy a mixture of the manners 
of that people. Ilie Venedi * have drawn 
nnch from this source ; fw they over-run 
in their prseilatory excursions all the woody 
and mountainous tracts between the Peu- 
cini and Fenni. Yet tfven these are rather 
to be referred to the Germans, since they 
build houses, carry shields, travel on foot, 
and -excel in swiftness 9 in all which par- 

* Tbe lialiitfCttom of the Peuciiii were €xecl, whereas 
the Sarmatians wandered about in their waggons. 

* The Venedi extended beyond the Peitcini and 
Bastarnae as far as the Baltic sea; where is the Sinus 
Yenedieiis, now the Gulf of Dantzig, Their name is 
also preserved in Wenden^ a part of tLtvonto. When 
the German nations made thenr imiption into Italy, 
France, and Spain, the Venedi, also called Winedi, 
occupied their Taeant settlements ^between the Vistula 
and Elbe. Afterwards tbey crossed 4he Danube, and 
seized Dalmatia, IHyricom, Istria, Camiola; and the 
Noric Alps. A part of Camiola still retains the name 
of Wmdismarck derived from them. This people, on 
account of their nobility and renown, were called Siavi ; 
and their language, 4he Selavonkoh still prevails through 
^ vast tract of country. 
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ticolars tbey totelly drffer fro«i the Sarma- 
tiaii9, wbo pass their time in waggons and 
on hen»<?baK*k *. 1'he Feoni ' live in a atote 
of attiasinfif t^avageness and squalid poverty. 
TJiey are destitute of arms, linrses, and 
settled abodes : their food is herbs ' ; their 
cloathing, skina ; their bed, the ground. 
Their only dependence is on their arrows^ 

^ This is still the naoDcr of living of the successors 
of tbe Sarmatians, the Nogai Tartan. 

f Their country is called hy Pliny Enmgia; now 
Finland. Warnefrid ^De Gest. Ltmgobard. i. 5.) 
thus de8crit>es their savage and wretched state. ** The 
** Scritobini, or ScritoBnni, are not without snow in the 
i< Bttdst of sammer; and, being little superior in saga- 
** city to the brutes, live upon ao other food thaQ the 
«< raw flesh of wild animals, the hairy skins of which 
** they use for doathing. They derive their name* 
« acoMrding to the barbarian tongue, from leapmg ; 
«< because they hunt wild beasts by a certain nethod of 
<5 leaping or springing with pieces of wood bent in the 
*< shape of a bow.'* Here is an evident description of 
the snow-shoes or raquets in common use among the 
North American savages, as well as tbe inhabitants of 
the moat riorthera parts of Europe. 

• As it is just after mentioaed that their chief de« 
peudenee is on the game procured in hunting, this caa 
only mean that the v^tabk food they use consists of 
c0tU heifat, in oppositioa to ^e cuhivaitd piodueiB of 
the earth. J. A, 
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^hicb, for want of iron, are bemdecl with 
hotit; and 4he chase is tke Hupport of the 
women as well as the men, who wander 
with them in the pursuit, and demand a 
share of the prey. Nor do they provide 
any other «l>elter for their infants from wild 
beasts and storms, than a covering of 
tirancfaes twisted together. This is the 
resort of youth ; this is the receptacle of 
old age. Yet even 4his way of Ufe is in 
their estimation happier than groaning over 
cultivated lands ; toiling in the erection of 
liouses ; subjecting their own fortunes and 
those of others to the agitatic^is'of alternate 
iiope and fear. Sacure^gainst men, secure 
gainst the gods \ they have attained that 
mostdifficultpoint, not to need even a wish. 
All our further account^ are intermixed 
with fable ; as, that the HeHusii and Oxioni ^ 
iiave the countenances of men, with the 

^ Tbtu ISenecft, BpUi. tm. vdnrtneirclii poverty, 
^* because it prominet perpetual Nberty, without any 
^^ apprehentioDs frdm man or God.'* 

^ People^f Lttplima. Tte'orifiD of tbia fable waa 
yrdbaUy the mauser of doathiBf in tbeae eold regions, 
where the inbabilaala %«iy fhtaMelfca ia the thickest 
lars, acarceiykaiutisiijthiif iatiM#Nlaof sbuaMa 
«reat«re» 

M 
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bodies and limbs #f wild beuils. This, aft 
« master ooacerniiig wbich tiotfaiiig an- 
Ibeotic has reached ii8» I shall teste withoot 
disoMsion '« 

* It is wMi trot jvdgliMt tiial this «Mcllei)t HMtoriaii 
ffNrbem to interiQiz li^rioiis oamlions with tlNt vwry 
interestiitg tnd instrattiTe mattei q£ tbU TrcatiM. 
iSuch a mixture might have brought an impeachment on 
the fidelity of the account in general ; which, notwidi- 
standbg thB suspicions professed by some critics, con- 
tains nutkiof b«ti/«^kat is entirely ooii8<iDMt to tmlA ancl 
nature^ iM Taotas iofJulgvd bis. iaveo^om in tire 
description of German manners^ is it probable that he 
could have given so just a picture of the state of a people 
under similar circumstances, the savage tribes of North 
Atnerica, as we have seen them within the present 
centuiy I Is il fttdy thai his rei^i^ns woiiM hmt 
bden 80» admirably conSrtaiMl. by th«^ oodes of ]tm still 
extant of the several German nations; such as the Salie, 
Kipuary, Burgundian» English, and Lombard ? or that 
after the course of so many centuries, and the numerous 
ehatigcs of empire, the customs, laws, and manners he 
describes ^onld still be traced in all the various people 
of German derivation ? ^s Jon^ as the original eonsti. 
tution and Jurisprudenf e of our own and other Eoropeaa 
countries are studied, this Treatise will be regarded as 
one of the most precioi^ and juUhentic monumeiits of 
historical anti<|uity« 
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jlH£ ancient cuatom of traMnittin; to 
posfterHy the netions and mUniieni of fimioas 
men, has not been neglected by the present 
age, though incurious of its own af&irs, 
wbeoever any exalted and noble degree of 
Thrtoe has triumphed' ot» that false esti' 
matron of merit, and envy, by which great 
and small states are equally infested. Mn 
former times^ however^ as- there was a 
greater propensity, and freer scope, for the 
performance of actions worthy of remem- 
brance ; so every person of dfstingursbed 
abilities was induced through conscientious 



* Tint wofk was ooroposcidktteyetrBl Rome 860, 
and IB HhH ftom ^ Ibnrtk of Cbrirt97; daring Ibe 
tbwd mmlAteof Um tmfewt VTf^, and llb« (bifd of 
Yerginm lUrfifs. 

M 3 
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motives alone, wifhotit regard to private 
favour or interest, to record examples of 
virtaeA And many considered ft rather as^ 
the honest confidence of integrity, than & 
culpable arrogance, to become their own 
historians* Of this Rutilius^* and Scaurns * 



^ PubltiM Rntiliiis Ruf at, contiir in tBe ytttt of Rome 
fUS^ is caHed by Velleios Paterculiui '< the beat man 
<* sot only of bis own, bat of orery preceding^ age/^ 
ii. 13. He acted with Figaor against the friends of 
'Kboitts Graechos; bat afterwards, ** be was opposed 
" by the seaale in those vosy things which he vas.aU 
** tempting, in their favour ; and being prosecvted for 
** illegal exactions, was condemned^ to the great gri^f 
*^ of the city." ttid.e.r. 

* Marcus iEmilius Scaurus was consul in the year of 
Rome eOB* Cieero, in his book De CUms (haiorihui, 
t. 29*. mentiens him in the following honourablis terms^ 
^'He wasaperson of wisdom and integrity, accompa- 
** nied with great gravitjr* and a kind of native authority. 
*^ There are extant of his, orations, and memoirs of his 
^ Of p life^ in fhree books, tiiscribed to Pyfidius ; a work 
" of fi^^t utiKty, which, however, nobody reads. Y^ 
** the Kfe aad> institutions of Cyxos are universally read ;. 
^ an excellent performance, indeed^ but neither so 
** applicable to the affairs of our c onntry, nor superior 
** in merit to that of Scaurus.*' After his consulate 
be was yrmce e/^ the^ miaie. This great and worthy 
person had a son iniamous for his debauchery andi 
luxury ; iHMse sedileship is sMd by Pliny (xxxiii. l^.^ 
a. 7.) to have exceedingly corrupted thepuUic moraks 
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were instances ; who were yet never cen- 
sured on this M^connt, nor was the fidelity 
of their narration callec! in question :\o 
much more candtdly are virtues always 
estimate*!, in those periods which are the 
most favourable to their production/* For 
myself, however, who have undertaken to 
be the historian of a person deceased, an 
apology seemed necessary ; which I should 
not have made^bad my course lain through 
times less savage and hostile to virtue *r 

We read that when Arulenus Rusticut 
published the praises of Psetus Thrasea, 
and Herennius Senecio those of Priscu» 
Helvidius, it was construed into a capita) 
crime * ; and the rage of tyranny was let 

tnd b« therefore calk it a greater eril than tbe f mel 
proscriptiona of his father-in-law Sylla. 

« Thoae of Domiliaa. 

^ A faaiage hi Dio excellenliy illaatratea the fact 
here relerredlto. " He (Domitian) pat to 4eath Rm. 
**^ tkna Amleoiia becaute he studied philosophy^ aod 
«^bMl giftn Thtaaea the appeUatioa of holy; aail 
** BweBniaa Seneeio, becamie, although he Kved nany 
'^yea» after serWug Ihe ofice of qusmtor, he soliciled 
** BO other post, and beeanse he had written the life of 
'< HeWidios Priscus.** Ixvii. p. 765. With less aceu* 
racy> Saetimiaiy in hia lift ot DomitiaB, (5rcl. x.) say8» 
** He put lo dead» Junhai. Ruatieus^ hecausa ho had 
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loose not duly agmMt the aiftWs, Ui^ 
agtioit their writinga; so that Iboie ommiii^ 
Bients of exftlted geuiu^ were burnt 9H the 
pl^kce of election to the foruiB by triumiim 
appointed for ^e purpose. Mn that fire 
they thought to consume the TCice of the 
Roman peopk, the;fQeeido^.ef the aewUe, 
and the conaciout ^oAiiNis ;oi all mankind ; : 
crowning the deed by tiMe^iespnkion of tb^ 
profeflaora of wtadom S'^odi the bMHabmeirt' 
of every liberal art, diat nothifv gpenaro«» 
or honourable might remain i We gave,, 
indeed* a conauoMDate pvfof of oor pob* 
tience ; and an reiBote agea aaw the very 
utmoat d^free of liberty, ao we, deprivvd 
by inqviaitiont ol idi the intereonrae of 
conversation,, experienced the utmost ofr 



« published the pMiegjrics of Pjiftai ThfaMa^aiHelJ^ 
*^ TMiaiPmciiA, and hadl4tjMth«B nosthtf^feitoin; . 
** mi sa Dii* octaBifm haaxptlkd all the fhskoaapham 
** fiBefl(i the ciljTv AD^ ^c^e^iki ita)j»'' Araleoiit Ruttkas 
imM a Stole; on wlncb acooimt li#w«» contaMJiMglj. 
calM by M. Regulas ^ Um apeof tbeSloict/ mmiuA' 
« wHh the Vitcaiian scar." Pim. Ep^ u b% Thsawia, 
who kilM Nero^ is pjurtkolariy recoiled in Taekasi'a 
Ammb, B<»k xv'u 

^ Ibe QxpabioA of thi phiidilopbers, neatiaaiDd ia 
thjc paaaaga abova qarted (ktm SaHonias* 
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davery. With langaagie we ahowld have 
lott mcmoiry itself, had it been as mach in 
our power to forget, as to be silent. 

Now our spirits b^n to reviye. But 
aithoagfa at the first dawning of this hi^py 
period % the emperor IVerra united two 
things before tneompatible, monarchy and 
liberty ; and Trajan is now daily aug- 
menting the felicity of the empire ; and the 
public security ^ has not only assumed 
hopes and wishes, but has seen those 
wishes arise to conidence and stability; 
yet, \ih)m the nature of human inflrmitlrj 
remedies are more tardy in their opemtion 
than diseases]) and, asNiiodies slowly in* 
crease, but quickly perish,'^so it is more 
easy to suppress industry and genius, tfian 
to reeal tbem. For indolence itself acquires 
a sweetness; and sloth, however odious at 
first, becomes at length engaging. Daring 

7 This truly bappy period began wbeo^ after the 
death of DomitiaD, and the reciaton of hia acta, the 
imperial authority devolved on Nenra, whoae virtaes 
were emulated by the anceesatve emperoia, Trajan^ 
Hadrian, and both the Antoninea^ 

• Speuritat puUieu ** the public security*' was a. 
current expression and wish, and was frequently ixh*^ 
scribed on medala. 
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the space of Sikem jews % a lai^e portiiw 
<^ moriaUtjy Mv freat a nmtthnr have 
fallen by casual evaats, and, as waa the 
£irta of all the most diatingiiished, by the 
cnidty of l)ie priace ; wkile vm^ (he fcw 
sttrviTori, not of otfaera alone, . hjaU if I 
naj he allowed the expreawMi» of oofidveffy 
find a Yoid oi eo mapy years in our IWes^ 
which h98 silently hrMigfat us from youth 
to matnrity, from matwe age to the very 
¥tr]e« ^ ^^ ( S^l'* bowe?er, I shall not 
regrmt having co B ma » ed > ^ui^is^ffude 
aiid artkiK laiig«afe> a memorial of past 
s«nriind^ «n<l • tasttosimy i^ priMsnt 



The presMt uMi, ,ii tba mwi^4i«f». 
whssh M (dedicated to tbe bonouir 4d my 
iatb«ff^Uw, may ha thought to meiit 
praisew or M hwit fmmiQf froui.thfs piety 
ef the intentiM^ 

Cnjcus Julius Agricola was horn at 
the aBcient and illustrious cplony of Fo- 

* The terni of DMdtian's vcigii* ' 

^ Jt apfMffs tbtt St tills Unw Tacitus praposed t^ 
write not only the hooka «f hia Hk$Qfy and AmimU,. 
whieh contain the <* Memorial of |m«I ae mh i de ,** hut 
an acGoual of the ** pi»esent hleetkiga^ axeaqplified iar. 
the oeeurrencea under Nerra and Trajan. 
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Tttiiifiilii\ B0th his grandfatbera were 
hnperial precnratdrs% an office whtcb 
confers the rank ^f equetttrian nobility. 
His father, -Julias ^'raecinus \ of the sena- 
torian order^ was fomous for the study of 
eloquence and philosophy; aad by these 
accomplishments he drew on himself the 

* Tl»ere were two Roman cotonies of tkis name ; one 
in f Jmbria, 8up{>osed to %e tli« plaee n«w ca!le4 IVhiU ; 
the other in NarboBnenmn Gai]l» tbe anxkra mme of 
which is Fref^us. This last was f>niM)ljr tlM birtb-» 
plaee of Agricofe, 

• Of ^e procurators who were sent to Che provinces; 
some had the charge of the pnbKc revenue, others, not 
^mly of that, birt of the private revenue of the emperor^ 
These were the imperial procurators. AH the offices 
relative to the finances were in the possession of the 
Roman knfghts ; of whom the imperial procurators were 
accomxted noble. Hence the evfuestrian nobility of 
which Tkcittts spealts. In some of the lesser provinces, 
the pTocnralors had the civil jnrisdiction, as well as 
the administration of the revenue. This was the case iA 
Jfndsea. 

♦ Seneca bears a very honourai)le testimony to this 
person* •* If,*^ says he, •* we have occasion for an ex- 
** ample of a great mind, let Os use that of Julius 
^ Greecinus, an excellent person, whom Crfus Csesar 
^ put to death on this account alone, thM he was a 
** hetterma^ithan could be svffh*ed under a tyrant." 
l>e Behefi ii. ^1. His books (Concerning Vineyards 
«re commended by Cokmrethi land'Pliny. 
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displeiteufre of Cahis Csesar ' ; for, being 
commanded to un'lertake the accmatioa 
of Marcus Silanus, on his refusal^he was 
put to death His mother was Julia Pro- 
cilia, a lady of exemplary chastity. Edu* 
cated with tenderness in her iKMiom % be 



< Caligula. 

« Of the part the Roman natrons look 4n the eda* 
t^atios of srootb, we have Ihe followioe^ elegant and 
4ateie6luif accoantf-inthe jDfa/ojfiitf eameemmg Orii- 
:44fnf nasally attributed to TacituK. The speaker ie 
comparing the method of education formerly purauedy 
with that in his time practiKedy among the great ftimilies 
in Rome. ** And first," aays he, ** every child, the 
^* offspring -of a chaste parent, was brought up, not in 
** the cottage<»f a hired nurse, but in the bosom of hts 
** mother, whose chief |>rai8e it was, to manage her 
^* dosMSticilSairs, and devote herself to her children, 
^* An elderly female relation was then fixed upon, whose 
*^ known and approved virtues rendered her fit to be 
^' entrusted with the charge of all the children ii the 
** family ; before whom th^ should neither dare to 
** speak what was improper to be spoken, nor do what 
** was unbecoming to be done ; and who should not only 
^< superintend their studies and serious occupations, but 
*^ should temper even their sports and relaxationa with 
^< a certain purity and decorum. Thus Cornelia pre- 
^< sided over the education of the Gracchi, Anrelia 
'« over that of Csesar, and Atia over that of Augustus — 
^< thus they brought up their children to the rank of 
^* princes. It was the whole scojpe of this strictness of 
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possed his childhood and youth in the 
uttainment of every liberal art. He W9» 
preserved from the allurements of vice, 
not only by a naturally good disposition, 
but by being sent very early to pursue his 
studies at Massilia ' ; a place wt^re the 
Grecian politeness and the provincial fru- 
gality are happily united. I remember he 
ivas used to relate^ that in his early youths 
he should have engaged more deeply in 
the studies of philosophy and law than was 
suitable to a Roman and a senator, bad 
not the discretion of his mother restrained 
the warmth and vehemence of his dispo- 
sition : for his high spirit, inflamed by the* 
charms of glory and exalted reputation, 
led him to the pursuit with more eagerness 
than judgement. Reason and riper years 
mitigated his ardour ; and^what is a most 

<* discipline, that the mind, in its native simplicity and 
** purity, wavped by no ▼ioious habits, should imbibe 
** with the utmost avidity every worthy object of 
** pursuit; and that whether the youth iDcHned to a 
'* military life, the study of the laws, or the practice of 
** doquence, he should attend to that alone, and tak^ 
<* it in in its full exteut.*' Se4:t, xxviii. 

7 Now ManeilUi. This was a colony of the Pho- 
c«ans, whence it derived that GreciAii politeness for 
which it was long famous. 
N 
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difficult iMic, be preferred a medium in 
wisdom itself/ 

. He learned the rudimento of war in 
Britain, under Suetonius PauUinuii, an 
active add prudent commander, who mani- 
fested his approbation by choosing bim for 
a companion in his own tent ^ In this 
^tuation, be did uot^ like most young men, 
convert the service into a scene of licen- 
tiousness ; nor, after spending his time in 
pleasures and absence from duly, content 
hioMelf with bringing back a tribunitiat 
rank* with ignorance: but he employed 
himself in gaining a knowledge of the 
oountryt cultivating an acquaintance with 
the army^ learning from the experienced, 
and imitating the bestl^neither pressing to 
he employed through vain glory^ nor de* 

* It was usual for generals to admit young taen xd 
fHTomiskig diaracten to this Itonoun^le companionaiiip; 
^/AdA resembled Uie office of an otd de aamp in tlit 
iDodem senrice. Thus Senloiiiiis informs us that 
Caesar made his ^rst campatga in Asians tent-oompanioa 
to Marcus Tbernms the prvtor. 

^ The ntlitaiy trtbuneship, nMdk, on account of Uie 
tiumber who solicited it, was sometimea continued bsif 
for six months* llius Plinf , in an epblte to Sossfus 
(B. ir. Ep. 4) begs liim to cddfer os Oah^us the 
tumour 4f a six-month'« tribuneslH{i. 
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diuing it thimigfa timidity; aod conducting 
bimself with equal Mlicitade and spirit/ 
That province, indeed, had never been in 
ablate of greater alarm and danger. Our 
veterans slaughtered, our settlements 
burnt S our armies bemtned in^^we were 
then contending for safety, afTei^wards for 
victoTVw Daring this period, although 
every thing was transacted under tlie con* 
duct and direction of another, and the 
chief command, as well as the glory of 
recovering tlie province, fell to the generars 
share, yet the yoang Agricola was im* 
proved and animated ; and the passion lor 
srilitary glory entered his mind ;^a passion 
ungrateful to the times*, in ift^bich eminem:^ 
was unfavourably construed, and ir great 
reputation was n^ less dangerous than a 
bad one.^ 

Departing frcMn hence to undertake the 
offices of magistracy in the city, he married 
Domitia Decidiana, a lady of splendid 
descent, from which connection be derived 

» 

> Tim was iIm Arte tf tha cokmy cf Vttemw at Ca-^ 
malodsiMiiD^'aiMr CWakaMT. A paftkalar accoaat of 
tbb mrdt if fives ia tba IMi^.book ol.TacilM's 
Annais. 

• Those of Nero. 
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credit and sapport in his purmit of greater 
thioga. They li^ed together in admirable 
harmony and mutual affection ;>each con- 
sulting the other's happiness more than 
their own ; a conduct equally meritorious 
in both, except that a greater degree of 
praise is due to a good wife, in proportion 
as a bad one deserves die greater censurer" 
By the lot of quasstorship * he obtained 
Ana for his province, under the proconsul 
Salvius Tittanus * : and although the pro- 
vince was wealthy and open to plunder, 
and the proconsul, irom his rapsH^ious dis- 
position, would readily have agreed to a 
mutual concealment of crimes, yet he re* 
QMuned untainted by both. His family wm 
there increased by the birth of a daughter, 
who was both the support of bis bouse, and 
his consolation ; for he lost an elder bora 
sm at a very early age. The interval be- 
tween bis serving the ofl^ of qusestor and 

^ The office ef Qu«esior was Hkt estnmce to. all public 
employments. The. quaestors and their secretaries were 
distr%vted by lol to the seyend promces, that tbere 
might be no premss eonneiioos between them and the 
gof emors, bat they migbt senre as checks upon each 
other. 

« Brether of the emperfur Otho« . 
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ti!ibti»e of the people, and eventheyeftr of 
the latter magistracy i he passed in repose 
and inactivity ^'Well knowing the temper 
of the times under {Si ero, in which indol^ce 
was wisd<Hn.':^ He maintained the same 
tenor of conduct when prastor^ for. the 
judiciary part of the office did not £dl to 
his share ''. In the exhibition of publlcr 
shows, and the idle trappings of dignity^ 
he contMilted propriety, wd the measnres 
of his fortune ; by no means approaching 
to extraTagance^ yet not Inattentive to his 
hdnoor. YHien he was afterwards ap« 
{mated by Galba to manage an inquest < 
conoerningu the ofierings which bad been i 
pjresented to the temples, by his itfrict i 

* At tbe^M ^f tb^ prietors, th^ number of whom > 
Wis different at diA-rent periods of the empire, were ^ 
the Pr€Btor Urhanns, and Pr^tor Peregrhius. . The 
first administered justice among the citizens, the second \ 
among strangers. . The rest presided at pnbKc debates, . 
and bad the charge of exhibiting the pnblle games, . 
wbkii were celebrated with great soiemnity for seven i 
successive days, and at a vast expence. This, indeed, , 
in tfietimes of the eraperOTs^ was almost the sole busi- - 
ness of the prsetors^ whose dignity, asTacitns expresses 
it, consisted in the idle trappings of state ; whence 
Boetbios justly terms th^ prsetorship *^ an empty nnne, 
and a grievous bwrften on the senatMrian rank^V 
n3; 
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attention and drligence^he preserved the 
state from any fiiPther sacrilege than what 
it had suffered from Nero •/ 

Tte following year' inflicted a severt 
wcMHid on the peace of bis mind, and his 
domestic concerns, ^he fleet of Otho, 
royingin a disorderly manner on the coast % 
made a hostile descent on Intemelit ^f a part 
of Liguria, in whkh the mother of Agrtcola 
was murdered 9tt her own estate, her lands 
were ravaged, and a great part of her efiects^ 
which had invited the assassins, was carried 
oftk As Agrtcola upon this event was 
hastj&ning to perform the daties of fiKiJ 
piety, he was overtaken ^ by the news of 
Veqiasiaii's declaring for the empire ', and 

. ^ Nero had plundered the temples f<ur the supply of 
his extravagance find, debauchery. See Taeitus's i^nna/^y 
XT. 45. 

7 This was the year of Rome 822 ; from the birth of 
Christ, 69j 

* The cruelties and depredations cooimitted on the 
coast of Italy by this fleet are described in lively colours 
by Tadtus, Hist. ii. 12 and 13. 
. ft Now the county of VviUmiglia. The attack upon 
the municipal town of this place, called Albium Inte- 
melium, is particularly mentioned in t|ie^ passage above 
referred tow 

> Inihe month of July, of this year« . 
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immediately went aver to his part3\ The 
first acts of power, and the government of 
ithe city, were entrusted to Mucianus ; 
Domitian being at that time very young, 
and making use of his father's advancement 
only as an instrument of licentiousness. 
Mucianus, having approved the vigour 
and fidelity of Agricola in the service of 
raising levies, gave him the command of 
the twentieth legion *, which had appeared 
backward in taking the oaths, as soon as 
he had heard of the seditious practices of 
its commander'. This legion had been 
unmanageable and. formidable even to the 
consular lieutenants * ; and its late com- 
mander of prsetorian rank had not sufficient 
authority to keep it in obedience ; though 
it was uncertain whether from his own dis- 
position, or that ef his soldiers. Agricola 
was therefore appointed as his successor 

* The twentieth legion, surttftmed thd victorious, was 
stationed in Britain, at Deva/ the modern Chester, 
where many inscriptions and other monaments of 
Roman antiquitie$ have heen discovered. 

' Roscios Cs&liqs. His dispates with the ^vemor 
of Britain, Trehellins MazimQs, ar« related hy Tacitus^ 
Hist. i. 60. 

* The governors of the province, and commanders in 
chief over aU the legions staiioned in it. 
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and avenger ; but, with an ancommoii 
degree of moderatuMi, he chose rather t« 
) have it appear that be bad found the legion 
obedient, than that he had made it so. 

Vettius Bolanus was at that time goternor 
of Britain ^, and ruled with a more ptacifie 
sway tbaii was suitable to so turbulent a > 
province. Mjnder his administration, Agri^ 
cola, accustomed to obey, and taught to 
unite Vfhnt wa»^ prudential with what was 
honourable, tempered his ardour, and re-^ 
strained his enterprising spirit. "^His virtues ^ 
had soon a larger field for their ^xertioti, . 
from the apiH>iQlment of PetiliusCerealfs^^ . 

' Tbe following list of tbe successive governors of 
3riUiiifron the .year of Rome 706, A.D. 43, to Che 
year of Rome 888^ A.D« Bl^' is ezlncted ir^a this 
W9rkp aiid other fmrts of Taeitin.. 

Aalos Plaatiiis. 

Ostorius Scapula;. 

Aulas Pidius Gallus. . 

Q. VerauftDs. 

Saeloaius Paidliiiiis. . 

Petronios TiirpiiiainMU . 

Trebelli«B Marams. . 

Vettias Bolaaoa. 

FetiUns Cerklis. 

Jvlhis FroDtinus. 

Cbsbus JaMns Agricbla. 
* He had formeriy been eoamiMer of the nisth legion; 
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a man of consular dignity, to the gOTern^ 
meat. At first be only shared the fotigues 
and dangers of his general ; but was pre- 
sently allowed to partake of his glory. 
Cerealis frequently entrusted him with part 
of his army, as a trial of his abilities ; and 
from the event sometimes enlarged bis 
command. On these occasions, Agricola 
was nerer ostentatious in assuming to him-- 
self the merit of his exploits ; but always, 
as a subordinate officer, gaye the honour 
of his good fortune to bis superior. Thus 
by his spirit in executing orders, and his 
modesty in recountinghissucces8,heavoided 
6nyy, yet did not fail of acquiring glory. 

On his return from commanding the 
legion, he was called by Vespasian to the 
patrician order, and then invested with the 
government of Aquitania % a distinguished 
promotion, both in respect ito the office 
itself, and the hopes of the consulate ti> 
which it destined him. ^It is a common 
supposition that mihtary men, habituated 
to the direct and informal processes of 
camps, wbwe things are chiefly efiected by 

7 The province of Aqnifaoia ei^teaded from the 
Pyrenean mouptaias to the river liger (Loire J ^ 
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force, are deficient id that address and 

subtility of geniua requisite in civil pra>- 

ceedings. Agricolal, however, by his nataral 

1 prudence was enabled to act with facility 

and precision even among men of the robe. 

^He distinguished the hours of business 

from those of relaxation/ When the court 

or tribunal demanded hk presence, be was 

grave, inteot, awful, yet gcaoally mdined 

to lenity. When tbe duties of his office 

were over, the man ai power was instantly 

\ laid aside. Nothing of sternness, arrogance 

or rapaciousness appeared ; and, what was 

a singular ielicity, his aAibility did iMt 

impair his authority, nor his severity rendar 

him less beloved. ^To mention int^ity 

and freedom from corruption in such a man 

would be an affront to his virtues. He did 

not even court reputation, an object to 

which men of worth frequently sacrifice, 

by ostofttatioD or artifice : equally avoiding 

-competition with his colleagues*, and con*- 

tention vrith the procurators. ^To overcoase 

in sneh a contest, he thooght inglorious ; 

and lo be trampled on, a disgrace*^ Some« 

what less than three years were spent in this 

• The goiverBort of the neigfabcmriiig provinces^ 
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office, when he was recalled to the imme- 
diate prospect of the conaulatei while at 
the same time a popular opinion preyailed 
that the government of Britain would be 
conferred upon him ; an opinion not founded 
upon any suggestions of his own, but upon 
btt being thought equal to the station. 
^Common fame does not always err, some- 
ttines it even directs a choice.^ When 
consul *, he contracted his daughter, a lady 
of the happiest expectations, to myself, 
then a Tery young man ; and after his office 
was expired I received ha* in marriage. 
Me was immediately appointed gOTernor of 
Britain, and the pontificate * was added to 
his other dignities. 

The situatioB and inhabitants of Britain 
have been described by nany writers^ ; and 
I shall not ^M to the number wiih tbe view 
of vying with them in accuracy'aad inge- 

^ Agncola wa* consul in the year of Home S30y 
A. D. 77. along with Domitiao. They aucceeded* ia 
the cakmdi of My, Ae coimils Vespaaiaa and Tttns, 
•^o Iwgian the year. 

' He was admitted iatotb« Foadfieal CoRegfe, at the 
head of whioh was the Pomifex MaKinrai. 

* /nfiiui Cttsar, livj, Strabo^ Fabhn Rusticns, 
Fompoiiiiia Mela, Pliny, Ac 
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nuitj, but because it was first thoroughly 
subdued in the period of the present history • 
The circumstances which, while yet unas- 
certained, they embellished with their elo- 
quence, 1 shall simply relate from the 
evidence of real discoveries. Britain, the 
largest of all the islands which have come 
within the knowledge of the Romans^ is 
extended on the East towards Germany, oa 
the West towards Spain % and on the South 
towards GauK Its Northern extremity is 
not opposed to any land, but is washed by 
a vast and open sea. Livy, the most elo- 
quent of ancient, and Fafaius Rus^icus of 
modern writers, have resembled the figure 
of Britain to an oblong target, or a two- 
edged axe \ And this is in reality its ap- 
pearance, exclusive of Caledonia ; whence 
it has been popularly attributed to the 
whole island. But that tract of country^ 
irregularly stretching out to an immense 
length towards the extremity of the land, 

' ThmCaeMir. "One side t>fBii^ine1iiieslowtrcbi 
** Spain, and the setting sun ; on which part Irdand is 
•' «H«ated." BelL iS^li. w. 13. 

* These, as well as other resemblances aa^ested by 
andent geographers, bave been nestlj 4e8troyed by the 
greater accuracy of modern map^; 
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is gradually contracted in formof a Tredge\ 
The Roman fleet, at this period first saiKng 
round this remotest coast, gare certain 
proof that Britain was an island ; aiid at 
the same time discorered and subdued 
the OrcadesS islands till then unknown* 
Thiile ^ was also descried, which winter 

< ' Tfak is so far tru^, thot iSkt northern extremity of 
Scotland is much narrower tfa^ the eonthem coast o^ 
Eno^land. 

^ The Orkney islands. These, although now first 
thoroughly known to the Romans, had hefore heen 
heard of;, and mentioned hy authors. Thus Me1a> iii. 6. 
** There are thirty of the Orcades, separated from each 
« other by narrow straits." AndPliny, iv. 16. « The 
*^ Orcades are forty in number, at a small distance from 
^* each other," In the reign of Claudius the report 
concerning these islands was particularly current, and 
adulation conterted it into the news ^f a victory. Hence 
Hieronymus in his Chronwan says, ** Claudius triumphed 
** over the Britons, and ^dded the Orcades to the 
^' Roman empire," 

7 Camden sum»ses the Shetland islands to be meant 
here by Thule^ others imagine it to have been one of 
the Hebrides. Pliny, iv. 16. mentions Thule as the 
most remote of all known islands ; and by placing it but 
one day's sail from the Frozen Ocean, renders it pro- 
bable that Iceland was intended* Procopius fB^ 
Gethm lu 15.) apeiiks'of anoAer Thule, which must 
hguve been Norway , whioh many of the ancients thought 
to be an islands 

o 
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and eternal snow bad hitherto concealed. 
The sea is reported to be sluggish and 
difficult for oars ; and even to be scarcely 
agitated by winds. The cause of this stag- 
nation I imagine to be the deficiency of land 
and mountains where tempests are gene- 
rated ; and the difficulty with which such a 
mighty mass of waters, in an uninterrupted 
naiti, is pot in motion*. It is not the 
business of this work to investigate the 
nature of the ocean and the tides ; a subject 
which many writers have already under- 
taken. I shall only add one circumstance ; 
that the dominion of the sea is no where 
more extensive: for it forces up and carries 
back with it the waters of rivers ; and its 
ebbing and flowings are not confined to 
the shore, but it penetrates into the heart 

^ As far as tlie meanings ^ Ais passage can be eloci- 
^ated, it would appear as if the first circamnavigators 
of Britain, to enbance the idea of their dangers and 
hardships, had represented the Northern sea as in such 
a ihidcened half solid state, that the oars conld scarcdj 
be worked, or the water agitated bj winds, Tacitus, 
however, rather chooses to explain its stagnant condition 
from the If ant tyf winds, and the difficulty of moving so 
great a body of waters. But the fact, taken either way, 
is erroneous ; as Ms sea is never ebterved froten, and 
Is remarkably stormy and tempestuous. J. A* 
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of the coontry, and works its way among 
hills and mountains, as in its native bed *. 

Who were the first inhabitants of Britain, 
whether indigenous' or emigrants, is a 
question inyolved in the obscurity usual 
among barbarians. Their temperament of 
body is various, whence deductions are 
formed of their difierent origin. Thus, the 
ruddy hair and large limbs of the Cttledo* 
nians% point out a German derivation^ 
The swarthy complexion and curled hair 
of the Silnres ', together with their situation 
opposite to Spain, render it probable that 
a colony of the ancient Iberi ^ possessed 

* The gr^at number of firths and inlett of the sei 
whidi almost cut trough the iu>rthefn parts of the 
island, as well as the height of the tides on the coasts 
leftder this observation pecnliaiigr proper. 

1 Cssar mentions that the interior inhaWtaots of 
Britain were supposed to ha?e originaled in the island 
Itself. JB^U. CML t. 12. 

* Caledonia, now St0ilmad, was at that i^wm oveis- 
spread by vast forests. Thus Pliny» ir. Id. speakssf 
of Brtlaii» says, that ** for thirty years put the Roman 
** arms had not extended the knowledge <rf the island 
^ b^ond the Calecbnian forest," 

'* Inhabitants of what are new the eennties <rf Clla-* 
margon^ Xhrmouih, BreekMck, Htn^^rdf and jRMfiien 

* Thp iberi were a people oi Bfam, so called fnois 
their neighbourhood to the rirer Iberus, new Ebro».. 

o2 
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th^jfOMfdUeu of tjiat .^rritQry. They wh© 
are. nefore^ Gaul ' re^einible the inhabitaat^ 
of ,tbat cowptry ; vbick may he imputed 
eit|ier to tbeclnratHHH of4ier<editaryiiiift(ieiiee> 
qrto tltattttjHiUarity of cliqwte, i^rocatding 
fit]^,tbe wutqM i^pf)roa<^ of tfee coaftta % 
whicik pQQaM9DS aimtority.pf Ci^stfttiition. 
Ob a g^nerKl^iywy) lHK«effar» it apfNiaea 
prob^le tfa^t the <?ai|la ori^offcl^ ^Q«ik 
pqfifi^ffBioa.of tlbeneigbb^rai^^^^ Tbe 
a^cre^ ntea amd auparstttiona^ of these 
p^C|]^learecifP<^riiiUeiani<>iig the ikritoDai 
Tb^ 4wgttf^si <M^ tbe.t^¥o patkm^do aol 
greatty v^i^R^^^** ^Tbe wme audlwaty !• 



^ Qfitbtae, Ibe inliabiUiitB of Xeni^^tthonowMf 
prntioaad bj Ctesar. M.Of ^H tbeM pM>ple, by ikr 4]ia 
*^ most dfili^ed tata ^oie 'N^biiiBi: l^ie aiariciaift 
^< cMBtigr af CtatiiUB, ivlia dioir UMe ui Hieir mnnerA 

^ From (be obliquity of the oppoiite ootsli of £ngb^i4 
tad Fmce, «omd pan of Ibe ftrai6r>ninafiurUMr«outh 
llMB^ie northern eatrenity of the latter. 

* fbslieiiMy Ibe myaterient and bloe^ adennttiea 
oflhalbpimie. 

• This simiiarity still aubaialB between the Welsh 
kuigna^e aadlbal of Ofotasoe ;* dialect of whieb is bat 
jnat aatbfct. in O^nMralL It iwajhinreear eUeftf Ipon 
Betginn -that the (Jlaliic ea|i|f»tion» intaftntun were 
sptade. SetCa»ar» B^U.GciU.t. VL 
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provdcing dangtr^aiid irrMoiutiett m finciog 
it when present, is obserrabk in both/ 
^The BritoDS, bon^ver, have mwe feroci!^ % 
Jiot bdng yet scrflened fay a long peme : for 
it appears from hiitory that the Gaals 
were once renowned in war, till, losing 
tkeir talour with their liberty, languor and 
indolenw entered amongst them. Tbe 
ssMe cfaai^ has also tdcen place among 
tbotte of the Britonci who hare been Ibng 
-wbdned ' ; but the reirt continue snofa as 
Ae Ganls formerly were."^ 

Tbdr military strength consists iu foot : 
some nations also mke use ci cbiffiiotsiii 
war; in the mani^ment of whfoh, the 
most honourable person guides tibe reins^ 
while his dependents fight from thediariot% 
The Bfitons were formerly gOYsnied by 
kings % but at present they are dtvidedi in 



' » ns cbSdrtB.wars bem asd wmei in Ihit ft rodtf* 
Thus Solinus, c. 32; tptalusg erf tht wtifilbtBftllsit of 
BfkStttr tsjs; ** Wha^a wqbso it dflUveMd sf «» male 
<• eUM, sliftliTa ite ftnt Itod upon di« hssbasd's tword^ 
** ntdwkih At fMint gently putt it within Uie liOie one's 
<<jM«lii, piecing to her oomitixMlies tkslhtsdi»lh 
<< sMgr in hht msnneff Im in the asdM of ense.'' 

' .Invtho vmgB of Qendiiif. 

* Thus the kings Cnnoheliane, Caracltene, end Pjra« 

od 
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fM^tkNM Md pMties aHiOBg Ibtir ciiieit; 
mbd 4fate wmnt of wtkmfof c iMccr ttny iome 
g^eivi |dm is the nort filTMur&Ue cir- 
eomiMticeto us, ii o«nr drngns ligmist so 
powerful' a^people. it is micbDm tfait two 
0rtlnree cooiHCiiimtieB crniciur ie vepdimg 
Hie eotmnon dfti^^r; sad thus, mhikerthey 
M^l^ aiogly, 4»sr ue aH sofaduci* The 
dsy iiiHsis i^amrtfy is deformed by cknAs 
Bud fVeifoent fains $ but the eold n neter 
Mct^aniefy tigoraite*. The leogfli af ii^ 
days greatly exceeds UlaCki our part of the 
worlds iNie nights are hrigbt, aad, at 
the ex^remiity of > the kdaiid, so short, that 
the cUise md retam of day is scarcely ifis- 
lingiii^ed by a p^oepti)[>Ie totervjiK It is 
evtn Msert^ that, when cloads do not 
intenrene, ^ spltodoiirof the svn is visible 
dui4t}g ^ whole night, «^ that it i^eo 



s^iagfui^ isi the qsteM tkrtisBHOMlwi ftoil BMdiMiv 

' Gntar svrs #f Brittkr, ^ «1k dinate i« »qm taia* 
f • {Mrate 4lMii'tha»#|.€a[id, ^e cold imtq^ kito «ifM«.'> 
Beiii &aiL t. ML Tiiis eertmdy prpMScU fiposi its 
kfnAir tHittiDD, tnd t|e aMutiMis ^f its its^Buyiwwi. ' * 

* ThusPlhy, H. tS. ^'ThclMgwldiyisilSilyM 
'< of fifteen boiin : in Bri^is «f ssvufteen^ wh#rcf in 
«' stunner Ifae iiigbtg are n^V* 
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not aypMY to rile md stt^ bot tQ move 
aorcM. ^I)€ CMse pf tiu« ts, that tbe ex- 
Ireme and flat parts of the earth casting a 
low shadow do not elerate the darkness, 
and night falls beneath the sky and the 
stars 'i The soil, though improper for 
the olive aad vine,, and other productions 
of warmer olimatM> is yet fertile, and 
suitable for corn. Growth is quick, but 
maturation (flow ; both from the same eause^ 
the grefit humidity of the ground and the 
atfDOdph^re \ The earth yields gold and 



^ The words of the author tre here ^ndered as 
exaetij as possible ; tat It is difficult to saj npmk what 
astronomical prindples any sense can he made of the 
passage, tlie real esuse of this phsraomenon is now 
wsl] known to aR astrotosmiers. J. A. 
'■ *' Mr. Pennant hM a pleasing remark cOneemifig the 
soil and sUmale of o«r istend, well agreeing wiA that 
of Tacilos. ««Tho«llmsleof €kiai B^dm is ahove 
M lAl' siAoni producSite of the greatest iForiety and ahnn- 
<< dance of whcdesome Tegetahles, which, to crown onr 
<> happiness, are almost efoelly diAised throagball im 
V ports: this general feriilrty is owing to those clonded 
^ skies, wht«h A>i«igffers mfistnk^lj urge lis a fieproach 
«< ott onr country : bnt let nseheerfidly endmfe a temp^ 
*^ raty glooa^ iMch eloaths not only onr meadows, hut 
^ onr hllb^ wilk the richest ▼erdure/' Br. Zoo/. 4to* 
i.l5. 
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Mlver ' and other metaia, the Mvarda of 
victory. The ocean prodooea pearls % but 



7 StrabA, IF. 138. lestifiet the wmu Ciodk^ oa 
the other htnd» assorts tbti not a sii^ grain of silver 
is found in this island. Ep. ad Attic, iv. 16. If we 
have recourse to modem atithoritfes, we find Camden 
neaflontn^ g^ld and silver aipes in Cumberiandi silver 
in ii7tiiliUre,aodgsld la Se^ikmi. Dr. Bwtec fllkh 
^Comtoo//, p* 214) relates thai so lats las. the year 
1753 several pieces of ^old were found in what the 
miners call stream tki; and silver is now s;ot in con- 
siderable quantity from several of oar lead ores. See 
Frtfaei ta Br. Z00L A oirloas paper coKeeniini^fi^ 
Gold Mines ofScotUmd, is given by Mr. Pennant in 
Append. No. z. to his second Part of A Tour in 
Scotkad in 1773. 

• Camden mentions pearls betag foaad ia the ooaB» 
ties of Caernarvon and Cumberland^ and in the Britisli 
sea. Mr. Pennant in his Tour in Seoikmd in 1760^ 
takes notice of a consideraUa peavl isliery o«l of tba 
freshwater mnsde* in tbo vicinily of Pertk^ fn>m 
whence £l(h9WL woft^ of p^rls were seal to Londoo 
{torn 1761 lo IS94v U, was, iMwaver. almost eshaasted 
wh#a he visited the i^anlry. Origea* in his Comment. 
M M9$$kew^ p. 410, 211, gives a description of the 
Britisb pearly which, be sa^ts, was neat ia valae to the 
Indira. *' lis surface is of a gold colour, bat it ia 
•* doody, and less traaspareat tbaa the Indian." PKajr 
speaks of tbe British aoiaas as follows. ** Itis eettaia 
^ that saull and diaeoloared oaes art ptodaced ia 

Britaia; since the d^ed Julias has given as. te 

understand that the breastplate which he dedicated to» 



(« 
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of a oliHidy and liYid hue ; yvhich acme 
impute rtp riimkiUtilaa^fii in tfae^gAtber^rs; 
for in the Ri^d Sea .the fish are pliKfced 
lrom)tbejtiolosBl0re i^d i^igcMroos, biHtin 
Britainfthey are colleated as tbe aea throws 
tbem wp.^jEor tny own jpart^ I ican more 
readily conceive .that the defect is m itte 
nature of, the pearis, than in oura.Tarice« 
^Tifae Britoos cheerfully suhn^ to leTtes^ 
IrjJbiHes, and the oiher servjcea of goreri^- 
ment, if thqr are not treated injuriously'; 
hut /fiuoh treatment ihey bear with impat- 
tienee, their subjeetkiii only extending^ to 
obedience, tiot to aemtiider l^or JutUn^ 
Cis9nr\ ihe frst Btrnm who^ eiMeriDd 
jBnitain ivpiitiijan armysfaltho.iigbl^'terrified 
tbe uihidiitaitfs by a^suocessftri eogagemeftt^ 
and Siecatnie matter of /the jshorej y^ ap^ 
pears rather to have transmitted Ih0 kaoww 
ledge than the possession ef the country to 
posterity^ The civft wars soon succeeds ; 
the arms of the great were turned against 

^VieDwGtiietiteairipfatodiaherleiiitfe, was »ad^ 
<< of BiiMi pearls." ix.a6u 

* Cftsar's two mffM&Bm inte, Britain ware in 4lt^ 
years of Rome 699 aiid 700. He hiinMllf giT^.an ac<» 
coimt of them, and they are also meationed by Strata 
and Pio. 
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each other ;^aDd a long neglect of Britain 
ensoed, which continued eren after the 
establishment of peace.^^his Augustus 
attributed to policy ; and Tiberiu* to the 
injunctions of bis predecessor W It is cer- 
tain that Caius Cs^ar* meditated an 
expedition into Britain ; but his temper, 
precipitate in forming schemes, and un* 
steady in {Hurraing them, together with the 
ill success of his mighty attempts i^inst 
Germany, rendered the desigA abortire. 
Claudius^ accompliirtied the undertaking, 
transporting his legions and auxiliaries, 
and associating Vespasian in the direction 
of afikirs, which laid the foundation of his 
future fortune. In this expedition, the 
several nations were subdued, their kings 
made captive, and Vespasian was held forth 
to the fates. 

' It was the wi$« policjr oC Augusttn not to extend 
any farther the limits of tl)e empire ; aod with regard 
to Britain, in pArticular, he thought the conquest and 
preservation of it would be attended with more expence 
than it eouid repay. Sirmbo^ ii« 79. aiul il^ 138. 
Tiberius, who always professed an entire dt&rtiice lor 
the maxims and inj«ncttMM of Aogustvs^ in this inr 
stance, probably, was convinced of their propriety. 

s Caligula. 

^ Claudius invaded Britain in the year of Rome 796i, 
A, D. 43. 
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Au}iis Ptautius, tbe first consular ^over« 
Hor, and his successor Oslorius Scapula *, 
were both eminent <or military ahilities. 
Under Ihem, the nearest part of liritain 
was gradually reduced into the form of a 
province, and a colony <tf veterans * was 
settled. Certain districts were bestowed 
upon king Cogidunus, a prince who con* 
tinned in perfect fidelity within our own 
memory. ^This was done agreeably 4o the 
ancient and long established practice of 
the Romans, to nmk^ even kings, the 
instruments of servitude.^ Didius Gallus, 
the next governor, preserved the acqui- 
sitions of his predecessors, and added a 
very few fortified posts in the remoter parts, 
for tbe reputation of enlarging his province. 
Verani-us succeeded, but died within the 
year. Suetonius Pauiiinus then commanded 
with success for two years, subduing va- 
rious nations, and establishing garrisons. 
In the confidence with which this inspired 



« In the parish t>f Dinder^ near Hereford, ^re yei 
remaining the vestiges of a Roman encampment, called 
Oyster^Uiy as is supposed from this Ostorius. Camden's 
Aritan. by Gibson^ p« 580. 

* That of Camulodunumi now Colchester^ 
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bim, he utidertook an expeditioD against 
the island Mona *, which had furnished the 
revolters with supplies; and thereby ex- 
posed the settlements behind him to a 

^For the Britons, relieved from present 
dread by the absence of the governor, be- 
gan to hoW conferences, in which they* 
painted the miseries of servitude, compared 
their several injuries^ and mutually in« 
flamed each other with such representations 
asthesei^ * That the only eflfects of their 
vpatience were more grievous impositions 
^ upon a people who submitted with such 

* facility. Instead of their former sub- 

* jection to a single king, they now groaned 
^ .under a double yoke, that of the govertior, 
^ who tyranmiKed over their persons,, and- 
^ of the procurator, who lorded it over their 
^properties'; whose union or discord* 

^ The Mona of Tacitus is the isle of Angle fea ; that 
t>f Ctesar is the isle of iUon/ called by Pliny Monapia. 

^ The avarice of Catus Decidianns the procurator is 
menttoiied as the cause by tHiich the Britons were ibrced 
into thhi war, by Tacit«8, AnnaL xir. 32. 

* Julius Oassicianus, wlio succeeded Decidlanus, was 
at variance with the governoTj hut was no less expressive 
to the province^ 
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"* ^ ascqually fatal to those subjected to them, 

* while the officers of the one, and the cen- 
'iutions of the other, joined in oppressiag 
' them by all kinds of iriolence and con- 
^ tumely ; so that nothing remained mivio- 
^ lated by their last and rapine. In battle 

* it was the strongest who were the pil- 
^ lagers; but those whom they suffered to 
' «eize their houses, force away their chil- 

* -dren, and exact levies, were, for the most 
' part, the cowardly and effeminate ; as if 

* Ihe only lesson of suffering of which they 

* were ignorant was how to die for their 

* country. Yet how inconsiderable would 
' the number of invaders appear, did the 
*JBritons but compute their own forces? 

* From considerations like the^e, Germany 
' had thrown off the yoke % though a river', 
'and not the ocean was its barrier. The 
' welfare of their country, their wives and 

* ^heir parents called them to arms, while 
' atarice and luxury ak^ne incited their 
^ enemies ; who would retire as even the 
'deified Jtilius had done, if the present 

* race of Britons would emulate the valour 
^ of their ancestors, and not be dismayed 

9 By the slaughter of Varus. 
' The Rbioe and Danube. 
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^ at tbe event of tke first or second etn 
^ gagement. Saperior spirit and perse* 
^ yerance were always the share t)l the 
^ wretched ; and the gods themselves now 
^ seemed to compassionate the Britons, by 

* ordaining the absence of the general, and 
^ the detention of his army in another 
' island. The most difficult point, assem* 

* Uing tor the purpose of deliberation, was 

* already accomplished ; and there was 
^ always naore danger from the discovery 

* of designs like these, than from their 

* execution.' 

Instigated by such suggestions, they 
unanimoilsly rose in arms, led by Boa- 
dicea *, a woman of royal descent, (for 
they make no distinction between the 
«exes in 4»uccesmon to the throne) and 
attacking the soldiers dispersed through 
the garrisons, stormed the fortified posts^ 
and invaded the colony ' itself^ as the seat 
of slavery: nor was any species of cruelty 

'* BcNidicet, ^liose Baane is Tarrovtly wriltea Boa- 
^e^ Qonckica^ Yoadiceay lie. was queen of the kem* 
or.{>eople of S^ff6ik, Norfolk^ Cambridgeshire, and 
Hwntingdo$ishire, A particular account of this revolt 
is given in Tacitns's Annals, xiv, 31 and seq. 
^ OfCaaialodoniiai. 
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omitted by the barbarians wbich rage and 
Tictory could inspire/ And bad not PauU 
Hnus, on being acquainted with tbe com- 
motion of tbe province^ marched speedily 
to its relief, Britain would have been lost. 
The fortune of a single battle, however, 
reduced it to ita former subjection ; thought 
many still remained in arms, whom tbe 
consciousness of revolt, and particular 
dread of the governor had driven to despair^ 
^ For PaulHnus,. although otherwise exem^ 
plary in his administration,, treated those 
who surrendered with asperity i and pur- 
sued rigorous measures, as if he was taking 
reve^lge for i^ personal injury ."^ He was^ 
therefore superseded by Petronius Tur- 
piliiGinus,. who was more inclined to knity^ 
and being unacquainted with the enemy^s 
delinquency, could more easily accept their 
penitence. After having attempted nothing 
further than to quiet the present commo- 
tions, he delivered the command to Tre^. 
bellius Maxlmus. Trebellius, indolent, 
and inexperienced in military affairs^ main- 
tained the tranquillity of the province by 
affability and condescension ;%or even the 
barbarians had now learned to pardon the 
asrreeable and soothing vtce&;< and the 
p2 
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interveDtloo of the civil wars also apolo^ 
^ized for bis inactivity. Sedition however 
infected the soldiers, who, instead of their 
usual military services, were rioting ia 
j^eness. TrebelliuS) after escaping the 
fury of his, artsy by flightand coiK^ealment, 
dishonoured and abased^ regaiqed a prer 
carious authority ; and a kind of mutual 
stipulation took place, of safety to the gene- 
ral, and licentiousness to the army« This 
jnutiny was not attended with bloodshed. 
Vettius Bolauus, succeeding during the 
continuance of the civil wars^ was unable 
to introduce discipline into Britain. The 
same inaction towards the enemy, and the 
same insolence in the camp continued; 
except that Bolanus, irreproachable in his 
private conduct, and not obnoxious by any 
crime, in some measure substituted affec- 
tion in the place of authority. 

At length, when Vespasian received the 
possession of Britain together with the rest 
of the world, the gi*eat commanders anc] 
well appointed armies which were sent 
over abated the confidence of the enemy ; 
and Petilius Cerealis struck terror by an 
attack upon the Brigantes % who are reputed 

* The Brigantes inbabited Yerkskire, Lancashire^ 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Durham^ 
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to compose the most populous state lu ^e 
whol6 proviDce. Maoy battles were fought, 
some of them attended with much blood- 
shed ; and the greater part of the Brigantes 
were either brought into sub|ection, or 
inrolved in the ravages of war: The con- 
duct and reputation of Cerealis were so 
brilliant that they might^have eclipsed the 
splendour of a successor ; yet Julius Fron- 
tinus, a truly great man, supported the 
arduouscompetition, as far as circumstances 
would permit; He subdued the strong and 
warlike nation of the Silures*, where . 
besides the valour of the enemy, . he had 
the 4^ffieulties of the country to struggle 
with. 

This was the state of Britain, and this^ 
bad been the series of military transactions, , 
when Agricola arrived in the middle of; 
summer'^ ; at a time wheu the Roman t 
soldiers, supposing the expeditions of the • 
yearwere concluded, were attending solely, 
to their security ; and the natives were - 
intent upon . improving the opportunity, . 



^ Where th^se people inhabited is mentioiied in^ 
p. 147f note 3. ^ 

« This was in the year of Rome 831 ; of €hri»t, 78. . 
p3 
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Not long before bis arrival, the Ordovicen '' 
had cut off almost an entire division of 
^ cavalry stationed in tbeir frontiers; an 
event which excited the attention of the 
ivbole province, they who were impatient 
for war approving the example, while the 
rest waited to discover the disposition of 
the new governor. The season was now 
far adyancedy the troops dispersed through 
the country, and possessed with the Idea 
of being suffered to remain inactive during 
the rest of the year ; circumstances which 
tended to- retard and discourage any milir 
tary enterprize ; so that it was generally 
thought most advisable to be contented 
with defending the suspected posts: yet 
Agricola determined to march out and 
meet the approaching danger. For this 
purpose, he drew together the detaehments 
from the legions, and a sn^all body of 
auxiliaries ; and when he perceived that 
the Ordovices would net venture to de- 
scend into the plain, he. led an advanced 
party in person to the attack, in order to 
inspire the rest of his troops with an ardour 

7 Inhabitants of North Wales, exclusive of the isle 
of Angksea* 
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equal to the danger. The result of the 
action was almost the total extirpation of 
the Ordovices : when Agricola, sensible 
of the ad vantage of pursuing the reputation 
be had acquired, and that the future events 
of the war would be deterrained by the • 
.first success, resolved to make an attempt 
upon the island Mona, from the possession 
of which Paullinus had been summoned 
by the general .rebellion of Britain, as 
before related ^ The usual deficiency of 
an unforeseen expedition appearing in the 
want of transport vessds, the conduct and 
resolution of the general were exerted to 
supply this defect. A select. body of auxi- 
liaries, disencumbo*ed of their baggage, 
Ifctho were well acquainted with the fords, 
and accustomed, after the manner of their 
country, to direct their horses and manage 
their arms while swimming ^, were ordered 
suddenly to plunge into the channel ; by 

^ A pass into the vale of Clwyd, in the parish of 
Llanarmon, is still called Bwlch Agrikle^ probably frpm 
having been occupied by Agricola, in his road to Mooa« 
Mr. Pennant. 

From this circumstance it would app^ur that these 
auxiliaries were Bat^vians, whose skill in this practice 
is related by Tacitus^ Hist. iv. 12. 
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which moyement, the enemy, who expected 
the arriral of a fleet, and a formal invasion 
by sea, were struck with terror and astonish- 
ment, conceiving nothing arduous or insu-- 
perable to troops who thus advanced to 
the attack. They were therefore induced 
to sue for neace, and make a surrender of 
the island ^^hile Agricola obtained uni^- 
versal reputation, since on the very entrance 
upon his province, at a time which is 
usually devoted to ostentatious parade, and 
the compliments of office, be had chosen : 
to engage in toils and dangers* Nor was 
he tempted, in the pride of success, to term 
that a victory, which was only bridling a < 
vanquished enemy ; nor even to dignify 
his exploits with the honour of the laurel'., 
H3ut even this^ concealment of his glory 
served to augment it ; since men were led ' 
to entertain a high idea of the grandeur 



> It was customary for the Roman generals to deco- . 
rate with sprigs of laorel the letters in which they . 
sent home news of any remarkahle success. Thus . 
Pliny, XT. 30. '* The laurel, the principal messenger of 
<* joy and yictory among the Romans, is affixed to 
** letters, and to the spears ai^d javefins of the soldiers/^ 
The kmrui of the ancients was probably the bay-tree> 
and not what we now call laurd. 
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of bis future yievt^s, when such important 
sefvices were passed over in silence.^ 

Well acquainted with the temper of the 
province, and taught by the experfence of 
former governors how little proficiency had 
been made by arms, when success wa» 
followed by injuries; ne next undertook to 
eradicate the causes of war/ And begiur 
ning with his own family, he first laid 
restrictions upon his d<>n3estics, a task no 
Jess arduous to most governors than the 
management of the province. He suf- 
fered no public business to pass through 
the bands of his slaves or freed-men. In 
advancing the soldiery ' to attendance about 
bis person, he was not influenced by private 
assidnities^ or the recommendation of the 
centurions, but considered the most vir- 

' The expression id the original " miiii^s adscire^' 
is not very clear, and might bear the import of pn>- 
motingf the soldiers in generaK But besides the singu<- 
krity of the phrase in this view, the sense I have given 
it will be rendered more probable, both by what is said 
in the preceding sentence of Agrlcola's not employing 
slaves, and by the following passage from Ulpian, 
Digest, Lib. i. tit, 16. ** None of the proconsuls can 
^* have their own equerries ; but instead of them, the 
^< soldiery in the province must be employed in thift 
** office.'* 
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toom as Kkdy to prore the most faithfol. 
He would be informed of erery tbiogf ; but 
did not treat every thing witb particular 
notice \ He could pardon small foults^ 
afid use severity to great ones ; yet did not 
always punish, but was frequently satisfied 
with penitence.^ He chose rather to confer 
offices and employments upon such as. 
would not offend, than to condemn those 
who had offended » ^The augmentation ^ 
of tributes and contributions he mitigated 
by a just and equal assessment, aboUshing^ 
those private exactions which were more 
grievous to be borne than the taxes them^ 
•elves. For tfaeinhabitants had been coa»-^ 
pelled in an insolent and contemptuouis. 
maBOer to attend at the granaries where 

^ In like manser SuetoDiiis tays of JuHus Csesar. 
<* He neidier Boticed nor pnnislied every crime ; but 
<* while he strictly inqmred into and rig^orously puoisbed 
** desertion and mutiny, he connived at other delinquen- 
•* cies.'* V. Juiii, htvii. 

^ Many commentators propose readingr ** exaction" 
instead of ** augmentation." But the latter may be 
suffered to remain, especially as Saetonios informs us 
that ** Vespasian, not contented with renewiufj^ some 
^* taxes remitted under Galba, added new and heavy 
<< ones ; and augmented the tributes paid by the 
<• provinces, even doubling some," Vesp, xvi. 
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tbeir owti corn was locked up, which they 
were obliged to sell and buy again at a 
stated price.^ Long and difficult jocrrnief^ 
bad al^o been enjoined them ; for the 
sereral distncts; instead of being allowed 
to supply the nearest nnlitary qoarterSy 
jwere forced to carry their com to remote 
land devious places ; by which means, what 
!was easy to be procured by all, was con- 
certed into^ a» article of gain to a few 
individuals. 

By suppressing these abuses in the first 
year of his administratioii, be established 
a favourable idea of peace^ which through 
the negligence or connivance of bis prede- 
cessors had been no less dreaded than war. 
At the return of summer ' he assembled his 
am^. On their march, he commended the 
r^^kr and orderly, and restrained tbe stragw 
glers ; he marked out the encampments % 
and explored in perscm the aestuaries ^ and 

* III the year of Rome 832, A. D. 79. 

^ Many Testiges of these or other Roman camps yet 
Temain in different parts of Great Britftin. Two priii» 
t^ipal ones, io the county of Anntmdale in Scotlancly 
cabled Bfimstcork and Middkbys are described at large 
l>y Gofdon in his Jlin^r. Septenifion* p. 16 and 18. 

^ The ezj^ressive term ^estuaqf has beea frequently 
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forrests. At the same time he perpetualfy 
Lbarassed thfe enemy by sudden incursions; 
and after sufficiently alarming them, by an 
interval of forbearance he held to their view 
the allurements of peace. By this manage* 
ment, many states, which till tbat time had 
asserted their independence, were now in- 
duced to lay aside Ibeir animosity, and to 
deliver hostages. These districts were sur- 
rounded with castles and forts, disposed 
with so much attention and judgment, that 
no part of Britain, hitherto new to the Ro- 
man arms, escaped unmolested. 

The tiucceeding winter was employed in 
the most salutary measures. In order, by 
la taste of pleasures, to reclaim the natives 
I from that rude and unsettled state which 
/ prompted them to war, and reconcile them 
/ to quiet and tranquillity, he incited tliem, 
' by private instigations and public encou- 
ragem^its, to erect temples, -courts of jus- 
tice, and dwelling-houses. He bestowed 

used in the Latts signifir alion by JVIr. Pemiant, to sig- 
nify the wide mouths of rivers, which are fordable or 
▼eiy shailow «t low water, but resenble arms of the sea 
atliigh tides. Such, on the western coast, are those of 
the Dti, the Mersey ^ the Ribbk, Morecambe Bmy, and 
S^lm»y Firth. 
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commendations upon those who were prompt v 
m complying with his intentions, and re«- 
primanded such as were dilatory ; thus 
promoting a spirit of^enmlation which had 
all the force of necessity. He was also 
attentive to provide a liberal education for 
the sons of their chieftains, preferring the 
k natural genius of the Britons, to the studied 
jfacquirements of the Gauls ; and his at* 
tempts were attended with such success, 
that they who lately disdained to make use 
of the Roman language, were now ambi* 
tious of becomkig eloquent. Hence the 
Roman habit began to be held in honour, 
and the toffa was frequently worn« At 
length they gradually deviated into a taste 
for those luxuries which stimulate to vice ; 
porticos, and bagnios, and the elegancies 
of the table: and this, from their inex- 
perience, they termed politeness, whilst, 
in reality, it constituted a part of their 
'slavery. 

The military expeditions of the third 
year ' laid open a new tract of country to 
the Romans, and their ravages extended 
as far as the sestuary of the Tay ^ The 

« The year of Rome 883, A. D. 80. 
» Vow the ^rthqfTa^. 
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6116111169 were tiiereby struck with such 
terror*that Ibej did not venttire to molert 
the army, though harassed by violent tem- 
pests 4 90 that they bad sufficient op^r- 
tnnity for tbe erection of fortresses'* 
Persons of e:xperience remarked that no 
g^raeral had ever shown greater skill in the 
choice of advantageous situations, than 
Agricola; for not one of bis fortified posts 
was either faiken by storm, or forced to 
sinrrender, or abandoned as indefenciUe. 
The garrisods made frequent sallies ; for 
they were secured against a blockade by a 
yearns provision in their stores. Thus tbe 
winter passed without alarm, and each 
garrison proved sufficient for its own de- 
fence ; while tbe enemy, who were gene^ 
raliy accustomed to repair the losses of the 
summer by the success of the winter, now 
^ually unfortunate in both seasons, were 
baffled and driven to despair, in these 
transactions, Agricola never attempted to 
aiT(^ate to himself the glory of others; 

^ TN principal qf tbese was at Ardoeh^ seated so as 
i» command the entrance into two rallies, Stratkallan 
and Siratheam. A description and plan of its remains, 
«till in good preservation, are given by Mr« Pennant ia 
iiis T4nirm^ScQil<mdrin 1772> Pact ii. {k« lOL 
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bnt always Itore an impartial testimouy to 
the meritoriatis actions of \m officers, from 
the centurion to the commander of a logion. 
He was represented by some as rather 
harsh in reproof ; as tf the same disposition 
which made him affistble to the deserving^ 
had inclined him to austerity towai^ds the 
worthless. But his anger left no relics 
behind ; his silence and reserve were not i 
to be dreaded ; and be esteemed it more 
honourable to show marks of open dis- 
bleasure, than to entertain secret hatred". 

The fourth summer* was spent in 
securing the country which had been eveiv 
rtfti ; ^nd if the valour of the army, and 
the glory of the Roman name had permitted 
it, our conquests would have found a limit 
within Britain itself. For the tides of the 
opposite seas, flowing very far up the 
^estuaries of Clota and Boch>tria% albaost 
intersect the country ; leaving only a narrow 
neck of land, which was then defended by 
a chain of iorts\ Thu^ all the territory 

s The year of Rome 834, A.D. 81, 

3 Thejirths, of Cipde and Forth, 

* The seek Qf tend between these .^poaite arms of 
the aea is m\y Bbfom. thirtjr m\o9 over^ About fiftjF-five 
years after Agricola had left the island^ LoUiiiB Urtiieiiay 

«2 
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on tbis side was hdd ia snbjectioD, add the 
remaiaiag enemies were* reoioved, as it 
were, iato another island^. 

In the fifth campaign % Agricola, cross- 
ing over in the first ship% subdued, by 
frequentandsuccessfiil engagements, several 
nations till then unknown ; and stationed 



goyerttor of BriUili ini^r Antonrnos Pins, erected a 
¥Ml wall or rampart, ajxteading fnom Oid Kirkpatrkk 
on the Clyde^ or CqeriddeM, two miles west of Abercorti^ 
on tbe Forth: a space of near thirty^even miles^ 
defended by twelve or thirteen forts. These are sup- 
posed to have been on the site of those of Agricola*. 
Tkat waN is asoally called Giraham'a dike ; and soma 
park of it are now subaisting. A noble canal from tho 
Forth to the Clyde now making will, when completed* 
actually render the country beyond it another island ; 
though by a beneficial exertion of the arts of peace, 
instead of the jealous policy of a conqueror,. 

« Thayeav of Rome 885, A. ]>. 62; 

^ Grossing X\ktfif4h of Cfyd€f or IXtmbarHm bay^ 
and turning to the Western coast of Argyleshirtt or tbe 
isles of Arrm and Bute^ Perhaps, however^ Taicitua 
has erroneously connected AgricoIa*s "crossing \n a 
*^ ship," with his establishing posU in that part of ScoS 
land opposite to Ireland ; since the nearest land to that 
island is Wigtati in Gaiiowayt to which be might 
advance without crossing any channel or firth, and which 
lies at the extremity of a tract of country much more 
tempting to a conqueror than the barran hilli 9t 
Afgyl^ihire. J, A* 
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troops in that part of Bntein li^hich is 
opposite, to IrelaiMl^ ratfrer miA a Tiew of 
future advantage, than from any apj^- 
Irmsion of revolt. For the possessiob of 
Ireland, situated between Britainand Spain, 
iEind lying cotnnciodiously to the GaBic sea, 
would faaVe formed a vei'y bene&ial coo^ 
Section between the mort powerAiI parts 
bf the empire. This island is less liuui 
BMtain, but larger than tliose of our sta ^ 
fts.soil,>elimftte, and the manner^ and disi- 
posittoito of its inhabitants are little diffei^^iyt 
frbm tikise . of Britain. Its ports and bcHr^ 
hours are better known^ from the cooeouFae 
of merchants for the purposes of coanneree^ 
Agriix>la bad received into Im protecti<M 
one o£ its petty kings, who had been ex* 
pdled by iBi dodnestic sedition ; anA detained 
him under the semblance of frimdahip^ 
till an occasion should offer of making.use 
of him. I have frequently heard him asMrt^ 
that a single legion mA a few auiiliarieB 
would iie sufficient entirely to eonqtoer 
Ineland and keep it in subjection. Stmh an 
event would also have been serviceable in 
our attempts ^gainiM^ the Britons, by awing 

^ The Mediterraneai^ 
q3 
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tbem with the prospect of the Roman arm 
all arbond^and as it were^ banishing liberty 
from their view. 

V In the summer ivbich began the sixtb 
year* of Agricola's administration, extend- 
ing bis views to the countries situated 
bqrond Bodotria®, a9 a general insurreo- 
tion of theremoter nations was apprehended; 
mad the roads were thought to be rendered 
nnmde.hj the enemy^s army, he caused the 
harbours to be explored by his fleet, which 
had from the first been employed as an 
occasional assistance, and now, while the 
war was nt once pushed on by sea and 
land, made an advantageous impression by 
ito appearance. ThecaTalry, infantry, and 
marines were frecfuently mingled in the 
same eampr and receanted with mutual 
pleasure their sereral exploits and dangers; 
^eemparingv in the lioastful language of 
military men, the dreary wilds of wooda 
and mountains, with the horrors of warea 
and tempests ; and the Imid and thi ^lemy 
subdued, with the conquered ocean. It 

• The year of Rome 836, A. D. 83, 

' The Eastern parts of Scotland, north of the /rtM 
of Forth : where now are the counties of Fife, Kinrost, 
Perth, Angus, ka 
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was alsa discovered from the captives that 
the Britons had been struck with conster- 
nation at the view of the fleet, conceiving 
the last refuge of the vanquished to be cut 
off, now the secret recesses of their seas 
were disclosed. The various inhabitants 
of Caledonia immediately took to arms, 
with great preparations, but augmented by 
report, as usual where the truth is not 
known ;\nd by beginning hmtilities and 
attacking our fortresses, they inspired 
terror as daring to act offensively rinso-i 
much that some persons, disguising their 
tiEoidity under the mask of prudencey 
advised instantly retreating on this side the 
firth, and relinquishing the country rather 
than waiting to be driven out. Agricola^ 
in the mean time, being Informed that the 
enemy intended to bear down in several 
bodies^ . distributed his army into three 
divisions, that his inferiority of numbers^ 
and ignorance of the country, might not* 
give them an opportunity of surrounding 
him. 

When this was known to the enemy, 
they suddenly changed their design, and 
making a general attack in the night upoa 
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fhe ninth legion, which was the weakest \ 
in the confusion of steep and consternatioa 
they slaughtered the centtnels, and burst 
through the entrent^hmeots. Tbey wwre 
now tight! Dg within th^ camp, when Agri- 
cola, who had received information of their 
march from his scouts, and foHowed close 
upon their trade, gave orders for the 
swiftest of his horse and foot to charge the 
enemy's rear^ Presendy the whole army 
raised a general shout ; and the standaitls 
now glittered at the approaidh of day* 
The Britons itere distracted by opposite 
dangers ;, whilst the Romans in the camp 
resumed their courage, and seclire of 
safety, began to contend for glory. They 
now in their turns rushed forwards to the 
attack, and a furious engagement ensued 
in the gates of the camp ; till by the emu- 
lous efforts of both Roman armies, one to 
give assistance, the other to appear not to 
require it, the eneipy was routed : and had 

> This legion, which had been weakened by many 
engagements, was arfterwarda recniited, and then caUed 
Gemina, Its station at this affair is supposed by Gordoa 
to have been Lochore in Fifeshire, Mr. Pennant, as 
will hereafter be mentioned, rather imagines the place 
of the attack to have been Comerie in Perthshire. 
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not the maizes and forests protected the 
fugitives^ that day would have tenninated 
the war. 

The soldiers, elated witti the honour 
acquired by this \ictory, fiercely exclaimed,^ 
that ^ nothing could resist their vigour r 
^ now was the time to penetrate into the 
' heart of Caledonia, and by a continued 
' series of engagements,, at length ta dis* 
' cover the utmost limits of Britain l and 
those who had before recommended caution 
and prudence^ were now rendered rash and 
boastfuj by success. , It is the hard cou;^ 
dition of military commapd, that a share 
in prosperous events is claimed by all, but 
misfortunes are imputed to one alone. 
The Britons too, attributing their defeat 
lot to the superior bravery ef their adver- 
iries, but to accident, and the skill of the 
eneralf remitted nothing of their confi- 
dence ; but proceeded to arm their youth, 
to send their wives and children to places 
i^f safety, and to ratify the confederacy of 
ibeir several states by solemn assemblies 
and sacrifices. Thus the parties separated 
with minds mutually inflamed and irritated. 
j^ During the same summer, a. cohort of 
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Usipii*, which had been levicwl in Ger- 
many, and sent over into Britain, per- 
formed an extremely daring and remarka- 
ble action. After murdering a centurion 
and some soldiern who Iiad been embodied 
with them for the purpose of instructing 
them in military discipline, they siezed 
upon three light vessels, and compelled 
the masters to go on board with them. 
One of them however escaping, they killed 
the other two upon suspicion ; and before 
the affiur was publicly known, they sailed 
away, as it were by miracle. They were 
presently driven at the mercy of the waves ; 
and had frequent engagements nith variouil 
snccess with the Britons, who defended 
their property from piunrder. At length 
they were reduced to such extremity of 
distress as to be Obliged to feed upon each 
other; the weakest being first sacrificed, 
and then such as were taken by lot. In 
this manner having sailed round the island, 
they tost their ships through want of skill ; 
and, being .taken for pirates, were inter- 

* For an account of these people see the forej^oing^ 
Treatise, p. 81. 
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cepted, first by the Suevi, then by the 
Frisit. Some of them, after being sold 
for slaves, by the change of masters were 
broiaghtto©ur8ideoftheriver% and became 
notorious from the relation of^ IheSr ex- 
traordinary adventures *. 

In the beginning of the next summer % 
Agricola received a severe domestic wound 
in the loss of a son, about a year old. He 
bore this calamity not with the ostentatious 
firmness which many great men have af- • 
fected, nor yet with the tears and lamenta- 
tions of feminine sorrow ; and war was one 
of the remedies of his grief. Having sent 
forwards his fleet to spread its ravages 
through various parts of the cpast, in order 
to excite ^n ext^n^ve and dubious terror, 

3 The Rhine. 

* This extraordinary expedition, According to Dio, 
«et out from the Western side of the island. They 
therefore must have coasted all that part of Scotland, 
must have passed the intricate navigation throus:h the 
Hebrides, and the dangerous strait of Peiitland firth ^ 
and after coming round to the Eastern side, must have 
been driven to the mouth of the Baltic sea. Here 
they lost their ships; and in their attempt to proceed 
liomeward by land, weri3 siezecl as pirates^ part by the 
Suevi, and the rest by the Frisii. 

♦ The year of Rome S37, A. D. 84. 
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' he marched with an army equipped for 

expedition^ to which he had joined the 

bravest of the Britons, whose fidelity had 

been approved tbrongh a long* peace ; and 

I arrived at the Grampian hiUs, where the 

'enemy was already encamped \ For the 

^ The scene of this celebrated engagement is by 
Ciordon fltin^ S^teitt.J supposed to be in Strathem^ 
near a place now called the Kirk of CoiMrxe^ where are 
the remains oT two Itoman camps. Mr. Pennant, 
however, in his ^our in YlTly Fart il. p. 96, gives 
reasons which appear well founded for dissenting from 
Gordon's opinion. His account is as follows. *^ Near 
*' this place (Comerie) on a plain of some extent, is 
*' the famous camp which Mr« Gordon contends to have 
** been occupied by Agncola, immediately before the 
'* battle of Mons Grampins ; and to which, in ordei- to 
*f ^support his argument, ht gives the name of Galgackan^ 
** as if derived from Galgacus, leader of the Caledo- 
«' nians, at that fatal engagement. This camp lies 
*' between the river of Earn and the little stream called 
** the Ruchel : and on a plain too contracted for such a 
*' number of combatants, as Tacitus says there was» to 
*^ form and to act in, or for their charioteers or cavalry 
** to scour the field. There are indeed «mall hills at the 
*^ foot of the greater, where the British forces might 
'* have ranged themselves before the battle: but the 
^^ distance from the sea is an insuperable argument 
^' against this being the spot, as we are expressly 
** informed that Agricola sent his fteet before, in order 
** to distract and divide the attention of the enemy; and 
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Britons, undismayed by the event of the 
former action, expecting revenge or slavery, 

'* that he himself inarched with his army till he arrived 
'* at the Grampian mountain, where he found Galgacus 
** encamped. From tb« whole account g^iveu by Tacitut , 
^* it should be supposed, that action was fought in an 
" open country, at the foot of cerUin hills, not in a 
" little plain amidst defiles, as the vallies about Comerie 
*« consist of." Mr. Pennant then goes on to shew the 
greater probability of its having been the station in 
-which the ninth legion was attacked, as before related* 
He observes that ** — ^in the general insurrectipn of that 
*^ l^allant people in the sixth year of AgricoIa*s command, 
** he divided his army into three parts ; one might be at 
** Ardoch; the other at Stragetk; the third or the 
" ninth legion might be sent to push up the defiles of 
** Comerie, in order to prevent the enemy from sur- 
•^ rounding him, or taking advantage of their knowledge 
/* of the country, or his inferiority of numbers. His 
*^ three divisions lay so near, as to enable them to assist 
** each other in case of an attack. The Caledonians 
** naturally directed their force against the weakest of 
** the three armies, the ninth legion, which probably 
** had not fully recovered the loss it sustained in the 
<< bloody attack by Boadicia. The camp also was weak, 
V being no more than a common one, such as the Romans 
** flung up on their march. It has no appearance of ever 
*^ having been stative ; and it is probable that as soon as 
^' Agricola bad, by an expeditious march, relieved this 
** part of his army out of a difficulty they were fairly 
** involved in, be deserted the place; and never ha- 
** zarded his troops again amifibi' (he narrows of this 
'' hostile coubtry." J. A. 
R 
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and at length tauglrt.tbat liie commim daa^ 
get was to be repelled by union alone, bad 
aummoned tbe strength of all their tribes 
by ^Dibasues and confederacies. Upwards 
of thirty thousand men in arms were now 
descried; and the youth, together with 
those of a hale and vigorous age, renowned 
in war, and bearing their several honorary 
decorations, were still flocking in; when 
' Calgacus % the most distinguished for 
birth and valour among the numerous 
chieftains, is said to have harangued the 
assembled multitude, eager for battle, after 
the following manner. 

' When I reflect on the causes of the 
' war, and the circumstances of our silua- 
' tion, I feel a strong persuasion that our 
^ united eflbrts on the present day will 

* prove the beginning of universal liberty 

* to Britain. For none of M are hitherto 
' debased by slavery ; and there is no land 

* bj^ind us, nor is even the sea secure, 
Vwhilst the Roman fleet hovers Ground. 

* Thus the use of arms, which is at all 
^ times honourable to the brave, now offers 

* the only safety even to cowards. All the 

* 'The »we mmal spcAIin^ of this Mone k CMgaeos ; 
but the other is preferred ea of .better Authority. 
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^ batfles which bavfe yet bees foiight with 
^ various success s^inst the Romaim, hwi 
^ their resources of hope and aid in our 
^ bands ; for we, the noblest iahabitant» of 
^ Britain, and therefore stationed ra its 
^ deepest recesses, far from the view of 

* servile shores, have preserved even our 
'•eyes unpolluted by the contract of 
' subjectioQ. We^ at the fiBirtftest limits' 

* both of land and liberty, have been de- 
' fiended to this day by the remotenesa of 
' (mr aitudion and of our fame. The e]|- 
' trem% of Britain ia now disckNied ; and' 
I' mhatever t& unknown bacoflies an object' 
' of iiiiportaDee. But there i$ no nation' 
' beyond u» ; nothing but waves and raeks/ 

I' aqd the still mope bodtile Romans, wfaoae 
I' arrogance we omiiot eacaj^ by obseqni- 
r ousness and submission. These plun* 
r derers of the world, after exhausting the 

* land by their devastations, are rifting the 
' oc^an : stimulated by avarice, if their 
' enemy be rich ; by ambition, if poor : 
' unsatiated by tl^ East and by the West :. 

* the only people who behold wealth and 
/ indigence with equal avidity. To ravage^. 
i^ to slaughter, to usurp under i^lse titles,, 

r2 
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] « they call empire ; and where they make 
;' a denary they call it peace •. 

* Our children and relations are by the 
^ appointment of nature rendered the 
^ dearest of alt things to us* These are 

* torn away by levies to serve in foreign 
^ lands *. Our wives and sisters, though 
p they should escape the violation of hostile 
^' force, are polluted under names of friend- 
' ship and hospitality. Our estates and 
^ possessions are consumed in tributes; 
j oiir grain in contributions. Even 4>ur 

* bodies are worn down amidst stripes and 
j insults in clearing woods and draining 
[marshes. Wretches born to slavery are 
^ once bought, and afterwards maintained 
' by their masters : Britain every day buys, 
^ every day feeds her own servitude \ And 



* Peace given !• t^e world, it a Yery frequent ia- 
seriptioD on the Romtn medalii* 

^ It was the Roman policy to tend the recruits raised 
in the provinces to some distant country, for fear of fheir 
desertion or revolt. 

> How much this was the fate of the Romans them- 
selves, when, in the decline of the empire, they were 
obliged to pay tribute to the surrounding barbarians, 
is shewn in lively colours by Salvian. " We call that 
<' a gift which is a purchase, and a purchase of a con* 
** dition the most hard and miserable. For all captiv^^^ 
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^ <^M«r S9ry<^ fof Ibe acom mid derijiioii 
^ of bis fellaws ; $0i iQ tbit aa^nt boiive-^ 
^ hold of tile wQrHt w^» ai^ the newQ«t aod 
' Tikst, ape sought out to destru^timi* Fqf 
' we baye neither cal^vi^ted landsr m^r 
^ mines, nor barbours, wbicb caa iodnee 
^ tbesi iQ preserve 19s for our labours. Tber 
^¥akmr too aod unsubmit^gT q>irit ef 
^sul](jects onljr renders tbem more ed>» 
^ noxioiis tQ theii' masters ; MfbUe r«»9Qteiies» 
^ and secreey of situation itself, in prdpor-^ 
* tion M it oonduces to aecuiifyr tends ta 
^ inspire wspi^ion. Siaoe th^nr aU ksfies 
^ of forgiyeness are imin^ let tftoae i4 lengA^ 
^ assume courage, to wbem safety, as ivaU^ 
^ as to whom: giory is dear. Tke Tfumk 
^ bantes, even imder a female leader^ had 
^ force though to bum a eolony, to sienna 
^ camps, and if sncoess had npt mtrednlxd' 
' negligence smd inaetiTHy, would hafse* 
^ been able entirely tp thraw' off the yoke;; 
^ and shall not we, untouched, unsubdued/ 
"- and struggling not for the ac^utsiMonyr 

'^ wfaen^ey are once redeemed^ enjoy t)ieir liberty; 
** we are contiiiiially paying a raDsom^ yet are neren 
•♦ fcie,^ De Gubem. Dei, vi. 

na 
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< btit (he contkmance of liberty, riiew at 
^ the very first onset what men Caledonia 

* has reserred for her defence ? 

1^ Can you imagine that the Romans are 
• as brave in war as they are licentious in 
l^ace ? Acquiring renown from our dts^ 
f cords and dissentions, they convert the 
^ errors of their enemies to the glory of 
^ their own army; an army compounded 
^ of the most different nations, which as 
^ success alone has kept together, misfortune 
^ will certainly dissipate. Unless, indeed, 

* you can suppose that Gauls, and Ger- 
^ mass, and (I blcnh to say it) even Britons, 
^ who though they lavish their blood to 
^ establish a foreign dominion, have been 

* longer its foes than its subjects, will be 
*. retained by loyalty and affisctioo } Terror 
^ and dread alone are their weak bonds of 
' attachment ; which once broken, they whd 

* cease to fear will begin to hate. Every 
' incitement to victory is on our side. The 
^ Romans have no wives to animate them ; 
^noi parents to upbraid their flight. Most 
^ of them have either no home, or a distant 
f one. Few in number, ignorant of the 
' country, looking around in silent horror 
' at woodi^, seas, and a heaven itself un- 
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* known to them, they are delivered by the 
^ gods, as ft Vere impHsoned and bound, 
' into our hands. Be not terrified with an 

* idle shew, and the glitter of silver and 

* gold, which can neither protect nor wound; 
*^ In the very ranks of the enemy we shalf 

* find our own bands. The Biitons will 
' acknowledge their own cause. The Gauls 
^ will recollect their former liberty. The 

* rest of the Germans vrill desert them, as 

* the Usipii have lately done. Nor is there 
^ any thing formidable behind them : Un- 

* garrisoned forts ; colonies of old me» ; 
^ mnnicipal towns distempered and dis- 

* tracted between unjirst mastei^s, and ill 

* obeying subjects. Here is a general ; here 
' an anny. There, tributes, mines, and dl 
' the train of punishments inflicted on slaves ;' 
^ which, whether to bear eternally, or in- 
^ stantly to revenge, this field mast deter- 
^ mine. March the» to battJe^and think of 
^ your Micestors and your posterity.' 

They received this harangue with alacri- 
ty, and testified their applbuse after the' 
barbftrian manner, with songs, and yells, 
acKl dissonant shouts. And now the several 
divisions were in aotion, and the glittering 
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of arms was beheldi wbikt the most d^rii^ 
and impetuous were biirryiog to tt^ frooty^ 
aad the two drmies were forwiiig; m lipe 
of battle ; whea A^ricola, altbougb bis^ 
soldiers were full of ardQiir» and searcely 
to be kept witbio tbeir intrwcbioeote^ 
thought proper tbus to ad4r?s« tb^ip*. 

* It is now tbe^ eighth y^ar, my C^Uo^w 
^ soldiers^ in which under the high auspie^s- 
^ of the Roman empire, by your valour md 
^ perseverance you have been conquerjog^ 
^ Britain. In so many e^editimis, in so* 
^ muy battles, either your courage agaijMt 
^ the enemy, or your patient labours agaitOft 
* the very nature of the country, have befn* 
^ exercised ; neither have I ever Men dis- 
^ satisfied with my soldiers, nor you wiith 
^ your general. In this mutual confidence, 
^ we have proceeded beyond the limits of 
' former commanders and former aroues ; 
'and are now become acquainted with the 
^ extreniity of the island, not by uncertain 
^rumour, but by actual possession with 
^ our arms and encampments. Britain is 
^ discovered and subdued. How Q^jemi^m' 
^ a march^ when embarass^ wHh bs^^ei- 
'iains, bog»and rivers* have I heard the 
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* bravest among you exclaim, "When shall 

* " we descry the enemy, when shall we be 

* " led to the field of battle r At length 

* they are unharboured from their retreats ; 
•your wishes and your valour have now 

* free scope ; and every circomstance i» 
' equally propitious to the conqueror, and 

* rninous to the vanquished. For the 

* greater our glory in having J»arched over 
' vast tracts of kmd, paietrated forests, and 
^^eross^d arms of the sea, while advancing 

* towards the foe, the greater will be our 
^ danger and difficulty if we should attempt 

* a rrtreat. We are inferior to our ene- 

* mies in knowledge of the country, and 
' less able to command supplies of pro- 
•vision; but we have arms in our hands, 

* and in these we have every thing. For 
' myself, I have long since determinedt that 

* neitlier the army nor general should find 

* their safety in flight. Not only then are 

* we to reflect that death with honour is 
\ preferable to life with ignominy ; but ta 

* remember that secunty and glory are. 

* seated in the same place. Even to fall in 
\ this extremest verge of earth and of na-. 

* ture cannot be thoqght an ingloriou3L 
' fate, 
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^ if imknown nations or untried troopsr 
^ were drawn up against you^ I would ^diort 

* you from the example of other armtes. 

* At present, recollect your own bonoui«> 
' question your own eyes. These are they 
' who^ the last year, attacking^ by surprise 
' a single legiou in the obscurity of the 
^ niglM, were put to flight by a sbDut : the 
^ greatest AigtttTes of all the Britoms, aisid 

* therefore the longest swrvivors. As in 
^ peneti*ating woods and thickets, the fiovc^it 
^ animah boldly rusb oa the buAters, 
^ while the weak and timorous % wA their 

* very noise ; so the bravest of the BdtoB9 
^b«ve long sinee ialleu: the re»ainiflgr 
^ number ceQsists sol^ a/ the cMrai^y^ 

* and spirttleser ; whom you see at leogtb 
^ withia your reach, not because they have 
^ stood ^eir ground, bitt because they^ ate 
^ overtaken • Torpid with fear, their bodies: 
^ are flxed and chained down in yondier 

* field, which to you will epeedily be the 
^ scene ofa glorious and memorable vt^ery. 

* Here bring your toils and services to a 

* conclusion ; close a struggle of fifty ye«*rs* 

* The expedition of Oiaudicu into Britain was in the 
year of Rome 796, from which to the period of thisr 
engagement only forty^two years were elapsed^ %h^ 
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"^ yfmAi imt great ^ay ; and ccHivioce your 
^ couDtrymen that to the army ought not 
^ to be impttted either the protraction of 
^ the war, or the causes of rebellion/ 

Whilst Agricola was yet speaking, the 
ardour of the soldiers deckred itsdf ; and 
asjsoonas he had fiofisfaed, they burst forth 
into cheerful acclamations, and instantly 
flew to arms. Thus eager and impetuous, 
be formed them so that the centre was 
occupied by the auxiliary infantry, in num- 
ber eight thousand, and three thousand 
horse were spread in the wings. The 
legions were statliined in the rear, before 
the entrenchments; a disposition whvcfa 
would render the victory signally glorious, 
if it were obtained without the expense of 
Koman blood ; and would ensure assist- 
ance if the rest of the army were repuked. 
The British troops, for the greater display 
of their numliers, and more formidable, 
appearance, were ranged upon the rising 
pounds, so that the first line stood upon 
the plain, the rest, as if linked together, 
rose above one another upon the ascent. 

niimberifty tiMMfove is givin Qr«torical)y nlher than 
mccimtely. 
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The charioteers ' and horseaien with their 
tumult and careering filled the middle of 
the field. Then Agricola, fearing fitim 
the superior number of the enemy kst he 
should be obliged to fight as well as on his 
flanks as in front, extended his files; and 
although this rendered his line of battle 

* The Latin word vsed here, covinarius, ftlgaifies the 
drtfer of a ewmuSf or chariot, the axle of which was 
beDt into the form of a scythe. The British maoner of 
fighting from chariots is particularly described by 
Caesar, who gives them the name of esseda. " The 
** following is the manner of fighting from the esseda. 
** They first drive round with them to all parts of the 
** line, throwing theirjavelins, and generally disorderiog 
*< the ranks by the very alarm occasioned by the horses* 
*' aud the rattling of the wheels : then as soon as they 
** have insinuated themselves between the troops of 
** horse, they leap from their chariots, and fight oti 
** foot The drivers then withdraw a little from the 
** battle, in order that, if their friends are overpowered 
*^ by numbers, they may have a secure retreat to the 
'* chariots. Thus they act with the celerity of horse 
** and the stability of foot ; and by daily use and exercise 
** they acquire the power of holding up their horses at 
** full speed down a steep declivity, of stopping them 
** suddenly, and turning in a short compass; and they 
^^ accustom themselves to run upon the pole, and stand 
** on the cross tree, and from thence with great agility 
" to recover their place in the chariot." Bell. GniL 
iv. 33. 
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leas firm, and sevetalof his officers advised 
hkn to bring up the legions, yet, fiUed with 
hoipe^ and resolute in dai^cr, he distnjssed 
his hoHse, and took his station on foot before 
the colours. 

The attack btgaa with afigs^i^ at a 
distance. The Britorn, armed with long 
swords and shmt targets % with steadiness 
and dexterity avoided or struck down our 
missile weapcms,^ and at the same.time poured 
an a torrmt of their awn* Agricok then 
^icouraged three Batavian and two Turi- 
^an ^ cohorts to ftli in aiMi come to close 
quarters; a method of figfathi^. familiipr to 
these veteran soMkrs, but embarassing to 
4he enemy from the nature of their wmour ; 
fm* the aiormous British swords, Uunt at 
the point, are unfit for doae grapplii^, and 
^sDgs^i^ in a confined space. Whm the 
Batavians, therefore, b^pan to redouble their 
blows, to strflce with the bosses of their 

^ These targets, caUed ce&m to the Latin, were made 
of leather. The broad sword and target are still, or 
were till very lately, the peculiar arms of the Hig^h* 
landers. 

* Several inscriptions have bee|i found in Britain 
commemoratin£^:tbe Tongrian cohorts.' 
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shiddg, and flMU^;le^&iceB«f Ae enemy; 
nod beuring down all ^oae iite iwiated 
them mi the pfaiya* were BAmocing their hm 
up the ascent ; the other cc^rta, fired with 
ardom* and emulation, joined in Urn diai^ 
imd OTertbrew aU wbo cane in their way : 
and so gteat was their impetuosity in the 
fMKmit of Yietory^ Ifaat they 1^ miuny cf 
tfadr foea half daad or onhurt behind 4hem« 
In tbe mean time the troops of c^Talry took 
to flight, and the armed chariots mingled m 
theengagemmtc^theki&ntry ; but^tfiough 
dieir first shoek occasioned name constarmr 
tion, they w&e soon aotengled among the 
ckxpetaiilia of4he4X>lNHti and the inequalities 
of the ground. This had not the least ap- 
pearance^ an engagement of cavafa'y; since 
*tiie tota, long keeping their groimd with 
diffieolty, werefi^tt^edakiigwitk the bodies 
of ftfi horses ; and frequ^stiy, straggting 
chariots, and affrighted horses without their 
riders, flying variously as terror impelled 
fl)fim,^fver^ew audi as na^ them c»*eroaBed 
Hieirway*. 

^ Th€ great conciseness of Tacitus has rendered the 
•description ^'this battle wfliewhat obscure. Tbe fol- 
lowing, however, seems io1ia?e been the general course 
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Thote of die Briton wi»n yet iaaedg$geA 
from Ae fight, flat on die mnmiils of di€ 
Mlb, and looked with oareless oontempt oni 
the smaUnesd of oiiir nimbelrS) bow begpn 
gnuJUianj to descend r aiM^woidd hare fallen 
on the roar of the ocHnqpieraig troops, had 
not Agrkola, appvdiaEMluiy this very events 
opposed four reserved stjiMMirons of horse to 
^hdbr attasek, whidi the vMre furiotnly th^ 
K»d advaneed, drove th^n bade with ttm 
gueater ferity. Their prc^oet was thus 

of oecnrrenees in it* The foot on botb ^dofr be^aii Ibe 
engBgoaeit. The first Hne of Ae fitltons mhtdi w^ 
foMpei oa tWptm MifS btoke, the Ronaa awtiliaviof 
ad?giice(l Qj^ the hiU after thtiQ. In the mean time the 
IU>man hone in the wingf, unable to withstand the 
sbocfc of the chariiots, gave way» and were parsned hy 
^m BitHth' ehariota andt lK>ree9 nMth then M in among 
tlm Aomin nfainiBrjr. lhifie» who at fivet had volasid 
tbeif filaa to prerent tkmt beings oat^ivonted, now 
closed^ in order better to resist the euenfiy^ who by thia 
means were unable to penetrate them. The chariota 
and horse, therefore; becsme entangled amidst the 
inequalfties of the ground, and the thick ranks ef tb# 
Romami: aodtiia longer able to wheel and career aa 
upon the open ^a, gave not the least appearanee of 
an equestrian skirmish ; but keeping their footing with 
difhcailty on the declivity, were pushed off, andscattered 
in disorder over tbe field. 

s2 
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turned against tfacmselTes; and the^quadrong, 
were ordered to wheel from thefitmtof dic^ 
battle and fall up<Hi l&e enemy^s fear. A 
striking and hideous s^iectade now ap* 
peared on the pkin ; some pursmng ; some 
striking ; some making prisoners, whom thecjr> 
iriaug^tered as others, came in their way. 
Now, as their sereral dii9f>ositions prompted, 
crowds of armed Britons fled before inferior 
numbers, or a few, even unarmed, rushed 
upon Aeir foes, and offered thaossehres to 
a^ voluntary death. Arms, and carcasses, 
and mangled limbs were promiscuously 
strewed, and the fiekl was dyed in Mood* 
Ehrenamoi^the vanquished were seen in- 
stances of rage and valour. When the 
fugitives approached the woocb, they col- 
lected, and surrounded the foremost of the 
pursuers, advancing iiicai]^udy, and xmac-^ 
quainted with Ae cotmtry. And had not 
Agricola, who was every where present, 
caused some strong dnd lightly equipped 
cohorts to encompass the g^round, while part 
of the cavalry dismounted made way throu^ 
the thickets, and part on horseback scoured 
the open woods, some loss would have pro- 
eeeded from the excess of confidence; Bat 
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when the enemy sttw thtiv jpursiieni again 
dttpMed im rcfidar wmk% they renewtd 
ftdr flight, not ia bodies as before, or vait^ 
11; fortiieir compemons, bnt aeattearei ani 
matmHy svoidn^ each od»r; and thna 
to4Ai their way to die moat dktant and de^ 

ITioiis retreats* Ni^it, and satiety of alaughf*^ 
ter put an end to the pursuit Of the 
I enemy ten thousand were dain: on onr 
I part three handred and siirty Ml ; anboi^ 
I whom was Aulus Attieus, the prefect of 
a oahortj^who by hh jurentle ardour anA 
the fire of his horse wra borne into the 
midsl of the enemy. 

/ Saocest and j^uhder contributed to 
jiMfder the night joyfiA tp the victors ; 
Iwhiiflt the Britons^ ww^eri^g mid forlorn^ 
amid the promiscaoos lamentations of mea 
and w<Mnen, were dragging along tbe^ 
wounded ; calling out to the unbui4 ; 
•abandoning their habitations, and in th^ 
I rage of despair setting them on fire; 
ciiqottng plac^ of concealment, and tlkn 
deserting them ; consulting together, and 
then separating* Sometimes, on beholding 
the dear (hedges erf kkeidred aiid alfection,. 
they were melted into tenderness, or more 
s3 
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frtqaetttly roosed into fbry; iosottiQcfr 
that iereral, as we were certatnly informed, 
instigated b v a savage compassion, used 
Ticdence against their own wives and chil* 
dren. The socceeding day, a vast silence 
all around, desolate hills, the distant smdke 
of burning houses, and not a living soul 
descried by the scouts, displayed more 
amply the &ce of victory. After parties 
bad been detached to all quarters without 
discovering^any certain tracksoftheenemy'ir 
iight, or any bodies of them still in arms^ 
as the lateness of the season rendered it 
impracticable to spread the war through 
the countrv, Agricola led his army to the 
confines Of the Horesti^. Having reoeii«k 
hostages from this people, be oi-dered the 
eommanderof the fleet to sail round the 
island, for which expedition he was fur- 
nished with sufficient force, and preceded 
by the feriH>r of the Roman name/ He 
himself then led back the cavalry and 
infantry, marching slowly^ that he might 
impress a deeper awe on the newly con-^ 
quered nafions ; and at length distributed 
l^is troops into their winter quarters. The 

' People of JFj^i&irr. 
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fleet, about the same time, with prosperous 
gales and renown, entered the Trutulai* 
aian * harbour, from whence, coasting all 
the hither shore of Britain, it returned 
without loss to its former station ^. 

The account of these transactions, aU 
though unadorned with the pomp of words 
in the letters of Agricola, was received by 
Domitian, as was customary with that 
prince, with outward expressions of joy,^ 
but inward anxiety. He was cmiscious 
I that his late mock-triumph over Germany'^ 
in which he had exhibited purchased slaves, 
whose babits and hair * were contrived ta 



• Supposed to be Strndwich haveti; afso calleKF 
Botup«Dsis, or Rutupimis. This port is celebrated as 
the landiiig place of St. Augustine, the apostle of. 

• This cireuianBTigation- was tn a eontiary direction., 
to Aat of the Usipian deserters, the fleet setting out 
from the^rlA of Toy on the Eastern coast, and sailing 
round the Northern, Western, and Southern coasts, till^ 
it arrived at the port of Sandwich in Kent After 
•tiqFtngkere:soiBe'iii|i&to refitt, i% Went to its former 
•^tion, in the firth of Forth, or. Tay.. 

<:* ll was in ibis same .yfi^ (bat <Domi|ii« made M; 
pompona expedition into GermaDy^ from wbenee be^: 
rctamed iMtho«t ever «eeiit§^ the esemy* 

< Caligula in like manner gel a anmbcv ef tell i 
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gire them the resemUaBce of Ga{ithr6i» wai 
a subject of derision ; whereas bersi a r«ai 
and important vktcfry, in which so many 
thousands of the eBemy were sl«iQ, wal^ 
celebrated with unirersal af^lause. Hm 
greatest dread was that the name of a pri- 
vate man should be exalted above that of 
I th^ prince. In vain bad he silenced tibe 
I eloquence of the forum, and casta shade 
upon aU eivil honours, if military giory wm 
s^l in possession of another. Other ac^ 
cbmjdishmentB might more euily be cdn*^ 
nived at, tmt the talents of a great gmeral 
were truly imperial. Tortured with racb 
anxious thoughts, and brooding over them 
in secret \ a certain indication of some 
malignant intention, be judged it most 
prudent for the present to suspend his ran*- 
cour, till the first career of glory, and the 
\ aflbctions of the army should remit: for 
Agricola still possessed the command in 
Britain. 

#ilh their liair dyed red Is gire credit le m pveteaAadl 
victory orer the Germans* 

• Urae Pliey in his Pcmtgffrh m Tn^ sMii. 
repreeeiits DonitiaD as ^ eter affecting darimeaa miA 
'< secrecy, and nefer easerging ifeaa Ml seKlade tat ii^ 
•* wier 10 aake n iilitiide." 
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He therefore caused the senate to deci*ee 
bim triumphal ornaments % astatue crowned 
with laurel, and all the other bononrs whicb 
are substituted to a real triumph, togetlier 
with a profusion of complimentary ex- 
pressions ; and also directed an expectation 
to be raised that the province of .Syria» 
TiM^ant by the death of AtiKus Rufus, a 
consular man, and usually reserved, for 
persons of the greatest distineti<m, vtras 
designed for Agricola. It was commonly 
beK€ved, that one of the freed-men who 
jrere entrusted with secret services waa 
dispatched with the instrument appointini^ 
Agricola to the government t)f Syria, witb 
orders to deliver it if he should be still m 
Britain ; but that this messenger, meeting 
Agricola in the straits ', returned directly 
to Domitian wUhont so much as acoostiog 



« Nut the triumpb itself, which, after the yeat of 
Rome 740, was no longer granted to private persons, 
but reserved for the imperial family. This new piece 
of adulation was invented by Agrippa in order to gratify 
Augustas. Hie ** triumphal ornamonts*' which wtee 
atin bestowed, were a peculiar garment, a statue, and. 
other huignia which had distinguished the person of th« 
triumphing general 

* Of Dover. 
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bkn. Whether this ^sit really the faet» or 
only a fiction founded cm the genius and 
eharacterof the prince^ is uncertain. Agri^ 
oola, in the mean time, had delivered the 
province, in peace and security, to his 
suoeessor * ; and lest his entry into the city 
sboald be rendered too conspicuous by the 
eoiMXMuw luad acclamatkxiB of the pet^^ 
he daeUned the sahitationB of his fri^ids 
by arrrring m then^ht; and vi^ent by 
flight, as be was i^oonnandad, to the 
pldbKe; There^ after being received with 
a riigbi enbraoe, bnt not a word wpekesait^ 
b» WHS mtdgled witb the servile throng. 
Iti this sttnatioa, he endeavoured to stA^ 
the gl«re erf' ndliiary reputaiidn, which ia 
oflbosive to 4iose who themselves live itt 
hicMtdee, by the practice of virtues of ft 
diiferent cast He resigned himself to^easo 
and tranquillity, was modest in his garb and 
equipage, affable in conversation, and in 
public was only accompanied by one or two 
of bis friends ; insomuch that the many„ 

* AfricWa*ft ssccetsor in Britain apfitan U hate 
been Salostiut LticulliNi, who, as Svetmus infsms ma, 
was |Nit to deadi l^Doraitian beesmss h« psrmittodesr^ 
tain lances of a new construction to be called Luctdl^ao,, 
F. Domit. X. 
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/ivjbcytjtm aoeiistQtBe^ their idean of 

greftl men itom their retinoe and figure, 
irhea they beheld Agricola were apt to call ] 
iniqueationhis reiwvra : few could interpret 
liis oonduct. 

He was frequently, during that period, 
aoGHsed in his absence before Domitian, 
and in his absence also ^ acquitted. The 
source of his danger was not any criminal 
action, nor the cooiplaint of any injured . 
person ; but a piince hostile to virtue, and \ 
his own high reputation, and the worst kiod m 
of iraeaiies, those who praised hfoi ^ For 
the public circumaianoea of the time which 
lensi^ were such as would not permit the 
iiMie<rfAgricola to rest in silence; so many 
anmcs in Mcssia, Dacia, Germany, and 
Ptonoma were lost throi^h ^ tenKrity ar 
«nwa0dke of thdr^generaAEi'* ; so many men 

' Of this worst kind of enemies, who praise a mtii 
in order to render him obnoxious, the emperor Julian, 
who had himself suffered g;reatly by them, speeks feel- 
ingly in his 12th epistle to Basilius. *^ For we lire 

tq^eAer itot in that state of dissimulation which, I 
Vim^rioe, you have hitberio experieiiqed ; is which 

those who praise you, bate you with a more confirmed 
* aversion than your most inveterate enemies." 

* These calamitous events are recorded by Suetonius 
in his U/e ofDomitim. 
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t>f milttary cfaaracler, with numerous co- 
horts, were defeated and taken prisoners ; 
whilst a dubious contest was matntiuoed, 
not for the boundaries of the empire, and 
the banks of the bordering rivers *, but for 
the winter quarters of the legions, and the 
possession of our territories. In this state 
of affiiirs, when loss succeeded loss, and 
every year was signalized by funerals and 
slaughters, thepublicyoi«;eloudly demanded 
Agricola for general ; every one comparing 
}m vigour, firmness, and spirit well tried 
in war, with the indolence and pusillanimity 
of the others. It is certain that the ears of 
Domitian himself were wounded by such 
discourses, while the best of his freed-men 
pressed him to the choice through motives 
of fiddity and affection, and the worst 
through envy and malignity, emotions to 
which he was of himself sufficiently prone. 
Thus Agricola, as well by his own virtues, 
as the vices of others, was urged on pre- 
cipitously to glory. 

The year now arrived in which the pro- 
consulate of Asia or Africa must fall by lot 

* The Rhine zni Danube^ 
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upon Agricola ' ; and as Civica bad late}/ 
been pot to deatb, Ajfricola was not un- 
prarided with a lesson, nor Domiiian with 
an example '. Some persons, acquainted 
with the secret inclinations of the emperor, 
came to Agricola, and inquired whether be 
intended (o go to his province ; and fir^t^ 
somewhat distantly, began to commend a 
life of leisure and tranquillity ; then offered 
their servjces in procuring him to be ex- 
cused from the office; and at length, 
throwing off all disguise, after using argu- 
ments both to persuade and intimidate 
bim, compelled him to accompany them to 
Domitian. The emperor, prepared to 
dissemble, and assuming an air of stateli- 
ness, received his petition for excuse, and 
suffered himself to be formally thanked ' 

' The two senior consulars cast lots for the g^overn- 
roent of Asia and Africa. 

* Saetonius relates that Civica Cerealis was put to 
death iu his proconsulate of Asia, ou the charge of 
meditating a revolt, V. Domit. z. 

' Obliging persons to return thanks for an injury 
was a refinement in tyranny frequently practised by the 
worst of the Roman emperors. Thus Seneca informs 
us that ** Caligula was thanked by those whose children 
** had been put to death, and whose property had been 
^•confiscated." De TranquiL xvr. And again, " The 
T 
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far gtaotifig it, iridMNit bidriiiiig «t so tn* 
▼idiom a fkvMt. Be did not, howerer^ 
bestow cm Agricda tbe salary * woaHy 
MfeteA to a proconeul, and wbick he htm^ 
self bad granted to others ; either taklkig 
oflfeace that it urns iiot requested, or fbeKng 
a conscfiouftness that it tvdaM seem a par* 
efMse of \^at he bad in reality extwted fay 
bis authority, ft is a principle of our na* 
tur^to hate those wbotn we hsm) infured * ; 
and DoQHtian tras constitutionaHy indliRed 
to anger, which t¥as the more diffioutt to 
be averted, in proportion m it was the more 
smothered tn secrrt. Yet he was softened 
by tbe temper and prudence of Agricola ; 
\ wiio did not think it necessary, by ^a con-* 
Itutnacious spirit, or a vain ostentation of 



** reply of a person who had grown old inhisatUndance 
<* on kings, when he was asked, how he liad attained 
** a thing so uncommon in courts as old age? is well 
** known. It was, said he, hy receiving Injuries, and 
" returning thanks," De Ita, ii. 33. 

* From a passage in Dio, Ixxviii. p. ^69, this sum 
appears to have been decks sestertiumt about £§000. 
sterling, 

* Thus Seneca. *< Little souls rendered insolent bjr 
** prosperity have this worst property, that they hate 

^^ Ihosc whom they have iiijared.^ De Irth ii. 33. 
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llbertyv to chaUwge fame or mcgj^ kisftie \ 1 
Let those be apprize, who are accuAtowed 
to admire every thing forbiddea, that efeft 
under a bad priiui^men may be tru iy gwe^A ; 
that submission wad mo<ksty, if aeeonir 
paaied ^itb vigoAir and application, will 
demate a cbaraeler to a height of public 
estiaaation, equal to that which tnany, 
tfasougb abrupt ^md dangerous paths, hai« 
attained^ witiioot benefit to their country, 
1^ an audbitickus deaib. 

Hi&decraar was a serere afiltottott to hm 
Inonly^ a grief to his frteads, and waa uot 
nsfelt e^en amoa^ foreigner, and thost 
who bad na personal knowledge of him ^ 
The commoD people too, though Uttk 
iatevested in public coneeraa^ were frequent 
in ^eir inquiries at bift house durii^ hit 
sh;kattflB, and made htm tlie sublet of 
eoDTersatiun at the forum aad in priyate 
circles; nor did any person either r^ice at 

« SereraV wbo suffered ttader Nero aad DomtlisBi 
erred» though Qol)ly» in this respeel. 

7 A Greek e|Mgram siiil extant of Antipfailus a 
Byzantine, to the memory of a certain Ag;ricola, i» 
supposed by the learned to refer to the great man who 
is the subject of this work. U ia in ibe Anthologifl% 
Lib. i. Tit. 37. 

t2 
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the Dews of bis death, or speedily forget it. 
Tbeir commiseration was aggravated by a 
pferaitiDg report tbat he was taken off by 
poison. 1 cannot venture to affirm any 
thing certain of this matter ' ; yet, during 
the whole course of bis illness, the princi* 
pal of the imperial freed-men and the most 
confidential of the physicians were sent 
mudi more frequently than is customary 
in courts, where visits are chiefly paid by 
measages, whether out of real regard, or 
for Ihe purposes of state inqyisition. On 
the day of his decease, it is certain that 
accounts of his approaching dissohition 
wm*e every instant transmitted to the em- 
peror by couriers stationed for the purpose ; 
and no one believed (hat the information 
which so much pains was taken to accelerate, 
could be received with regret. He put on, 
however, in his countenance and demean- 
our, the semblance of grief; for he was 
now secured from an object of hatred, and 
could more easily conceal his joy than his 
fear. It was well known tbat on reading 
the will, in which he was nominated coheir 

• Dio absolutely affirms it ; but from the manner in 
which Tacitus, who had better means of information^ 
speaks of it^ the story was probably false. 
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witb the exeellant wife and most dutifnl 
daughter of Agricola, he expressed great 
aatisfactiony as if it bad been a volttntary 
testimony of honour and esteem : so blin^ 
amlccnrupt bad bis mind been rendered 
by continnal adalatioii, that he was ignorant 
none but a bad prince could be appomted 
heir to a good father. 

Agricola was born in the ides of June^ 
during the third consulate of Caius Csesar : 
he died in his fifty*sixth year, on the tentli 
of the calends of September, when Collega 
and Priscus were consuls ^ Posterity may 
wish to form na ideti of bis person. His 
figure was rather prq>er and becoming 
than majestic. In his countenance there 
was nothing to inspire dread; bat his 
looks were extranely gracious and ^i* 
gaging. You would readily have believed 
him a good man, and willingly a great one* 

y 
* According^ to this aceonnty the birth of Agrieote 

wte OS Jine 13tb, in thd year of Rome 708, A. D. 40; 

and fait death on Ang^aet l^rd, in the year of Room 946» 

A. D. 03 : for this appears by the Fasti Comulares 

to have been the year of the consulate of Collega and 

Priteviw Ue waS' therefore only in his fifty-fourth year 

whott be died; ao that the copyists mast probably bavs 

written by mistake LVI iastead of LIY . 

t3 
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And indeed, although he was ^matched 
away in the midst of a vigorous age, yet H 
his life be measured by his glory, it was a 
period of the greatest extent. For after 
I the full enjoyment of aH that is truly goed^ 
which is found in virtuous pursuits alone^ 
decorated with consular and triumphal 
1 ornaments, what more could fortune con* 
/tribute to his elevation ? Immoderate wealth 
did not Ml to his share, yet he possessed a 
decent affluence \ His wife aiid daughter 
i^urviving, his dignity unimpaired^' his repu- 
tation flourishing, and his kindred and 
friends yet in safety, it may even be thought 
an additional felicity that he was thus with- 
drawn fPMri impending evils. For, as we 
have heard him express his wishes of con- 
tinning to the dawn of the present au* 
spicious day, and bdiolding Trajaa in the 
imperial seat, wishes in which be formed 
a certain presage of the event ; so he con- 
jsidered it as a great consolation of his pre- 
, mature end, to have escaped that latter 
period, in which Domitian, not by intarvab 
land remissions, but by a continued, and, as 

> From this representation, Dio appears ta have been 
nnst^ken in asserting that Agridota passed the latter 
part of his life in dishonoor and penary* 
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I it were a single act of violence, wa6 to de- 
stroy the vitals of the commonwealth •. 
Agricola did not behold the senate tiouse 
sieged, and the senators enclosed by a 
Dirde of arms'; and in one havock the 
Eicre of so many consular men, the 
ight and banishment of so many honour- 
|able women. As yet Carus Metius* was 

* Juvenal breaks out in a noble strain of indignation 
against this savage cruelty which distinguished the 
latter part of Domitian's reign. 

Atqnt utinam bis potius nu^i tota Ilia dedUset 
Tempora iaeinti« : claras qaibui abctulit Urbi 
niaitreaque aniMat impsiie, et lindiee nullo. 
Scd periit, postquam cerdonibut esse timendttt 
c Cctpcrat: hoc nooiit Lamiarinm cede madcnti. 

Sat. it. 15(K 

What folly tbii ! bi|t ob! that all the rest 

Of hit dire reign bad thus been spent io jest f 

And all that time sach trifles had employed 

In wbich so many nobles be destroyM ! 

He safe, tbey nnrereng^d, to the disiprace 

Of the sunrivingf, tame, Patridan race ! 

Bnt when he dreadAil to the rabble grew. 

Him, wbo so many lords had alsin, they slew. JhJKM, 

' This happened in the year of Rome 848. 

* Carus and Mas^a, who were proverbially infamous 
as informers, are represented by Juvenal as dreading a 
still more dangerous villain, lleliodorus. 

Q«cm HMfa tiwst, qvesi mnoere palpat 
Cams. Sat. i. 35. 

Whom MasM drcadt) whin Csms soothi with bribMw 
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diBtiogiiished ooly by a sii^le victory ; the 
counsels of Messalhrns' resoimded o»ly 
ttirocfgh the Albanian citadel*; and Massa 

Carns is also mentioned with deserved inf^inj by Ptinjr 
and AfartiaL He was a nimie by pil^feasioD. 

^ Of this odiOM i«8truiiieiit of tyranay, Pli«y tbt 
jmmgtr thus speaks. ** Tbe eonversation taraefl upoA 
*< CaUlkis Measalinns, whose loss of sight added the 
** evils of blindness to a cruel disposition. He was 
** irreverent, unblushing, unpitying. Like a weapon^ 
** of itself blind and mconscious, he was frequently 
<< hurled by Domitian against every man of worth." 
iv. 22. Juvenal launches the thunder of invective: 
against him in the following lines. 

Et earn mmiifne fni4em Vijanto CaHiUey 
Qui DttiMqiHHB rhm ilifrab«t anera ^eUoi^ 
Grande^ et eontpiciiaai Mvlra^uo^vc ttrnfore wmm^maL 
Omm adtfhltor, dirusqae a ponte tatelles^ 
^ Dignoi Ariciooe qui mendicaret ad axeii, 

Blandaqut devexse jaclaret ba^ia rhedas; Sat* it. 113. 

Cupiiin)( Vejento nesit, aad by bii lide 

Bloody Catullas \ttmkkg on his g«Mr, 

Decrepit, yet a farioun lover be, 

And deeply smit with cbar«t be ceuld not atei. 

A mentter, tbal ev^n tbi» worst age ostviet, 

CSMpicaow and i^ve tbe cSaraMm ttae. 

A blind base flatterer; from lome bridge or gate^ 

Raited to a murdVing minister of state. 

l)esenring still to beg upon the road, 

Aad bless eflCh pasbing iraggon and its load. I>VEab 

^ This was a famous villa of Domitian's, dear the 
site of the ancient Alba, alKMit twelvt mltis fiMi Rome. 
The pl»ce 2s now called il/^ano, and vast ruins of its 
magmflceiit edifices s^ tmmkn. 
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fisebitiB ' was himself among the accused. 
Soon after, our 6wn hands * led Helvidius' 
to prison ; ourselves were tortured with the 
spectacle of Mauricus and Ru8ticus\and 

' TaeitU9» in his Hutoty^ mentioiw this Massa 
Biebias as a person most destructive to all men of 
worth, and constantly engaged on the side of villainif. 
From a letter of Pliny's to Tacitus, it appears that 
Herennius Senecio and himself were joined as coanael 
for the province of Bcetica in a protecntion of Massa 
Basbius; and that Massa after bis condemnation pe- 
titioned the consuls for liberty to prosecute Senecio 
for tresson. 

• By ** our own hands," Tacitua meant one of our 
own body, a senator. As PnbKciiis Certos had seiied 
upon Belvidius and led bim to prison, Tacitus impatee 
tbjB crime to the whole senaforian order. To the tamo 
purpose Pliny observes, " Amidst the numerous tiU 
** lainies of numerous persons, nothing appeared more 
" atrocious, than that in the senate-house one senator 
** should lay hands on another, a praetorian on a consular 
** man, a judge on a criminal." B. ix. Ep. 13. 

> Hdvidius Priscus, a friend of Pliny the younger, 
who did not suffer his death to remain unrerenged. 
See the Epistle above referred to. 

> There is in this place some defect in the manu- 
scripts, which critics have endeavoured to supply in 
different manners. Brotier seems to prefer, though he 
does not adopt in the text, <* nos Mauricum Rusticumque 
** divisimus," " we parted Mauricus and Rusticus,'^ 
by the death of one and the banishment- of the other. 
The prosecution and crime of Rusticus (Arulenus) is 
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spnnkled with Ibt imrocent blood of Se- 
neoio\ Eyen Nero withdrew hi» eyes 
fiKMn the cmdties he commanded. Under 
Bomitiaii, it was tke principal part of oat 
miseries to behold and to be beheld : when 
our sighs were registered ; and that stem 
countenance, with its settled redness *, bis 
defence against shame, was employed in 
ii#tiiig the paHid horror of somany spectators^ 
Ifcppy', O Agricola ! not only in the a^en« 
dour of your life, but in the seasonableness 

I of your death. With resignation and cheer- 
fidniesi from, the testimony of those who 
Hmm ppescnt in your kst momaita^ did you 

\fneet your fate, m ii striying to the ulm ti t 
of your power to make the emperor appear 
guiltless. But to myself and your daughter, 



■nattoned in ^he begiimui^ of tbii pittt^fw 137« 
rieut waft hU brotber* 

^ Haieaiiiuft Setecioi See p. 127. 

^ Tlras Plhij i« bit Pamg^. an Trt^^ xlviii. 
** Domitiati was terrible ev«tt to bcbold ; pride in bis 
<* bfowy anger in his eyes, n feminine paleoesa in 4be 
** r«t of his bady » ia his fece shamelessness suffused ia 
*^ a giovriag' red." Seneca in Eptst. xi. remarka, that 
^ Sknae ara uever mora to be dreaded than when they 
<<btotb; as ii they had effused aU tbeir modesty. 
** SyUa was always mosl furiaua whan iha blood had 
^ mounHd into bia cbaek«/* 
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besides the angnyi ctf losmg aparail9«lbe 
sggravftting ai^ction renmiiiB, Hmt it mm 
not oar Icrt to ^miteh over your nick bed, to 
iopport you wken fainting, and to satiate 
^tirsielves with beholding and embracri^ 
ytm. With what attention sbooM we have 
receired your last instructions, and engm^en 
^ thafo on our hearts ! This is our sorrow ; 
ttiis is our wotinft : to us you were lost 
four years before by a tedious absence. 
^Bvery'thing, doublJess, Oh beet of pareilts ! 
was administered for your comfort and 
honour, while a most affectionate (wife sst 
heside you ; y M fewcfr tears were shed upon 
your bier, and in the lafift light which your 
«yes beheld, something Was still wantiag. 

If there lie any habitation for ' the shades 
tyf the virtuous ; if, as philosopber^suppose, 
drafted souls do not perish with the body ; 
may you repose in peace, and cslll us, your 
iious^old,'froin vain regret and fomiiiiiite 
latnef^tations, to the ce»teHipfla4ton of yowr 
i -virtues, which allow no jilace for mounrittg 
[ or complaining. Let us rather adorn your 
memory by our admimtion, by our short- 
lived praises, and, if our natures will per- 
mit, by an imitation of your character. ' 
This is truly to honour the dead ; this is 
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the piety of every near relation. I would 
also recommend it to ibe wife and daughter 
of this great man, to shew their veneration 
of a husband's and a father's memory by 
revolving his actions and words in their 
i>r6asts, and endeavouring to retain an idea 
hof the form and features of his mind, rather 
than of his person. Not that I would reject 
those resemblances of the human figure 
which arie engraven in brass or marble; 
but as their originals are frail and perisb- 
able, so likewise are they ; (^hile the form 
of the mind is eternal, and not to be retained 
or expressed by any foreign matter, or the 
artist's ^11, but by the manners of the sur- 
vivors, \ Whatever in Agricola was the 
object of our love, of our admiration, re- 
mains, and will remain in the minds oC 
men, transmitted in the records of fame, 
through an eternity of years. CFor while 
many great personages of antiquity will be 
involved in a common oblivion with the 
mean and inglorious, Agricola shall sur- 
vive, represented and conveyed to future 
ages.; 
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N.B, An Asterisk affixed to a number denotes the 
artkle to be in the notes. 



dA-DULTERY, how punished by tbe Germans, p. 50. 

^tii, 115. *^ 

Agnation, what, &3*« 

Agricola, Cnaeas Julius, his birth, 130. education, 102. 
first military services, 134. marriage, 135. questor- 
ship, IdOk tribuneship, 137. praetorship, ibid, s^^ 
pointment to an inquest concerning ofieriugs to the 
temples, ibid. The murder of his mother, 138. De- 
clares for Vespasian, 139. Appointed to the command 
of the 20th legion, ibid. Serves in Britain, 140. 
Called to tbe patrician order, 141. Made governor 
of Aqnitania, ib. His civil administration, ib. 
Created consul^ 143. Marries his daughter to Ta- 
citus, ib. Made governor of Britain, rb. His arrival 
Inhere, 161. Defeats the Ordovices, 163. Reduces 
Mona, ib. His civil administration, 165. second 
^campsngn, 167. third campaij^n, 169. Penetrates to 
the Tay, ib. His skill In the erection of fortresses, 
170^ fourth campaign, 171. fifth campaign, 172^ 
sixth campaign, 174. Defeats tbe Caledonians in 
their attack on the 9th legion, 176. Loses his 
son, 179. His seventh campaign, ib, speech to his 
army at Mons Grampius^ 188. Draws up his troops, 
191. Defeats the Caledonians. 194, et seq. Triumi« 
phal honours decreed him, 201. K e turns to Rome, 
202. His behaviour there, ib^ Wishes of the public 
concerning him, 204. Named proconsul, but ex- 
cused from going to his province^ 2(^. IJis pru- 
dent conduct, 206. death, 207> testament, 20& 
Description of bis person, 20% 
V 
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AlciSy a German diyiDitj, 109. 

Ale and beer, by whom used, 61*. 

Amber, its origin and nature, 116*; 

Angli, 101. 

AngriTarii, 83. 

Antoninus, his wall, 172*. 

Aravisci, 73. 

Arii, 109, 110. 

Arulenus Rusticus, put to death by Domitian, 127, 

213. 
Assemblies,* public, among the Germans, 31. 
Aulus Plautius, governor of Britain, 155. 
Aviones, 101. 

B. 

Bards, their songs, 7. 

Batavi, 74. 

Boadicea, her revolt, 158. 

Bodotria, estuary of, 171, 174. 

Boii, 72, 106. 

Brigantes, 160. 

Britain, successive governors of, 140^ Its situation, 
143. form, 144. First proved to be an Island, 145. 
Nature of Its sea and tides, 146. Its inhabitants, 
147. climate, 150. long days, ibid, soil and 
products, 151. metals, ib. pearls, 152. Roman 
transactions in, 153. 

Britons, their derivation, 147, 148. character, 149, 
military force, ib. government, ib, degree of sub- 
jection, 153. revolt under Boadicea, 156, et seq. 
adoption of Roman manners, 169. 

Bructeri, 82. 

Burgundians, 100*. 

Burii, 107. 

a 

Caesar, his victory over Ariovistus, 96*. 

Caledonians, whence derived, 147. their general re- 
volt, 175. attack on the 9th legion, ib. Assemble at 
the Grampian hiHs, 180. Their position, 191, De- 
feated, 1S4, €t seq. 
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Calg^cufy general of the Caledotiiansj his speech, 182. 

Camalodanum, colony of, 135*. 

Carus MetiuSy an informer, 211. 

Catti, 77. 

Catnllos Messalinus, an instrament of Domitian's 

cruelty, 212. 
Chariots, British, manner of fighting from, 1 92*. 
Chauci, 87. 
Chamavi, 83. 
Chasaurii,.85. 
Chernsci, 89. 

Chivalry, rudiments of, 37*. 
Cimbri, their dress and armour described, 15*. cruel 

manner of diri nation, 23*. origin, 91. defeat of 

Carbo, 93*. of Scaurus, 94*. of Ctepio and Man- 

lius, ib. Defeated by Marius, 96*. 
Circumnavigation of Britain, by the Usipian deserters, 

178. by the fleet of Agricola, 199. 
Claudius, emperor, his invasion of Britain, 154. 
Clota, estuary of, 171. 
Cogidunus, a British king, 155. 
Coin, debased, precautions against, 13^. Serrati and 

Bigati, what, ib. 
Companions, assisting in the distribution of justice, 37. 
. of arms, 39. Their attachment to their chie£i, 40. 

Method of supporting, 42. 



Danube, its origin and course, 2. 

Decumate lands, 76. 

Denariatus, what, 66*. 

Didius Galius, governor of Britain, 155. 

Divination, methods of among the Germans, 29, ei seq. 

Domitia Decidiana, wife of Agricola, 135. 

Domitian, his mock triumph over Germany, 199. anxi- 
ety concerning Agricola's success, 200. flatters him, 
20K manner of receiving; him, 202. artifices to pre-^ 
vent him from going to his government, 205* Ciru* 
elty of the latter part of his reign, 210, H seq* 

Dulgibini> 85. 

u 2 
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Elbe, rite of» 165. 
Elysii, 109. 
Eudosesy 101. 
ExcbeqQeTj origin of, 42*. 

F. 

Fenni, 120. 

Faninniilii, the lurtli-pUee of Agricola, IdO. 
Fo8i, 90. 

Framea, a German weapon, 14. 
Francic leagne, 81^. 
Freedman, what, 60*. 
Frisii, 85. 

Funerals, Geman, 69. etpence of among the Romant^ 
60*. 



Galgacns, tee Calgaeiis. 

Ganls, their migrations into Germany, 71. 

Germans, supposed indigenous. 3. Unmixed with 
other nations, 10. Their constitution of body, ihj 
commerce, 12. weapons and armour, 14, 15. em- 
▼airy, 16. infantry intermixed with cayalry, 17. 
ciril division, 18*, 36*. manner of fightine:, 18. 
kings and cbiefe, 19, 20. priests, punish offenders, 
20. women, influence of and respect paid to 23, el 
ttq. religion, 24. divinaUon and augury, 29, 30« 
public assemblies, 31, 33. computation of time, 32. 
punishments and fines, 34, 35. time of assuming 
arms, 37*> 38. manner of passing their time» 41. 
contributions, 42. way of building, 43. subterranean 
caves, 44. clothing, 45. matrimonial chastity, 48, 
et seq. presents to their wives, 48. lilth and naked-' 
ness, 54. continence of their youths, 55. rules of 
inheritance, 56. revenge, 57. hospitality, 58. bath- 
ing and meals, 60. feasts, t^. food and drink, 61, 
62. public spectacles, 63. habit of gaming, 64. 
Condition of their slaves, 65. Manner Si occupying 
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their lands, 67» 68. Fanerak, 69. Keep their 

boundaries desart, 75*. 
Germany, its boundaries, 1. Name of, wbeoee derived^ 

6, 7*. Soil and etimate, 11. Cattle and other pro« 

ducts, 11, 12. 
Gothini, 107. 

Gothones, 110. "^ 

Graham's dike, 172^ 
Grampian bills^ battle of, where iMiglit, 180*. desertp- 

tion of, ld4, 4i seq. 
Greek letters introduced into Gaul and Germany, 10*. 

H. 

Hellusii, 121. 

Helvecones, 109. 

HelTotii, 71. 

Helvidius Priscus, his apprehensioDi 213. 

Hercules, the German, 7. , 

■ columns of in Frisia, 86^ 

Hercynian forest, 77. 

Ilerennius Senecio, put to death by Dittitias, 127% 

214. 
Hermunduri, 104. 

Herthum, goddess so called, her worship, 102. 
Horesti, 198. 

Hospitality of the Germans, 58. 
Human sacrifices among the Germans, 26. . 
Hundred-men, what, 18*. 
Huns, their remarkable spirit of gaming, 64% 

I. 

Iceni, 158*. 

Intemelii in Liguria, 138. 

Inundations in Holland, 86*. 

Ireland, its situation, &c. 173. 

Isis, worshipped in Germany, 26. 

Julia Procilla, mother of Agrlcola, 132. 

Julius Frontinus, governor of Britain, 161.. 

JnKus Gr8Bcinus> fother of Agricda, 131. 
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Lemoviiy 111* 

Ua, Slaves so called, G5*. 

Lygfiiy 109. 

Majoritjy ag:e ef amMig the Germam^ 55*. 

Manimi, 109. 

Manaus, ton of Tniato, 5. 

Marcomanni, 106. 

Marriage, strict among the Germans, 47. 

Marsigni, 107. 

Massa Bsebius, an informer, 211. 

Massilia, 133. 

Matrons, Roman, the part they todt in education,^ 

132*. 
Mattiaci, 75. 

Mauricus, his punishment, 213. 
Mercury, the principal deity of the Germans, 24. 
Mona, invaded by SaeUHdus Panllinus^ 156. by Agri» 

cola, 163. 



N. 



Naharvali, 109.. 
Narisci, 106. 
Nemetes, 73.. 
Nerrii, 73. 
Nuithones, 161. 



Orcades, 145. 

Ordorices, 162. their defeat, 163. 

Osi, 72, 107. 

Ostorius Scapula, governor of Britain, 155^ 

Oxioni, 121. 

P. 

Pearls, British, 152. 

Petilius Cerealis, goYcraorof Britain, 140, 160^ 
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Petronius Turpilianus, governor of Britain^ 159. 

Peucini, 118. 

Philosophers, expulsion of, 128. 

Plantius ^hanus, inscription in honour of, 2*. 

Praetor, his office, 137*. 

Procurators, imperial, what, 131*. 

Punishments among the Germans, 34, 35. 

Q. 
Quadi, lOd. 



Religions rites of the Semnones, 99. 

Reudigni, 101. 

Rheno, a garment, 45*. 

Rhine, its origin and course, 2. 

Rngii, 111. 

Rutilius, Publius Rufus, writes bis own life, ]26» 



Sagum, a garment, 45*. 
Salic land, what, 44*, 56*. 

law, rules of inheritance of, 56*. 

Salvius Titianus, proconsul of Apia, 136. 

Scaurus, Marcus .Smilius, writes his own life, 126. 

Semnones, 99. their superstitions rites, ibid* 

Silures, whence dtrived, 147. 

Slaves, condition ot among the Germans, 65. 

Suardones, 101. 

Suetonius Pauliinus, governor of Britain, 134, 155. 

Suiones, 111. rich temple of, 113*. 

Suevi, 98, 

T. 

Tay, estuary of, 169. 

Tencteri, 81. 

Thule, 145. 

Tigurine Gauls, their defeat of L. Cassius, 94*. 

Trebellius Maximus, governor of Britain^ 159« 
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Trereri, 73. 
Triboci, 73. 

Trutulensiaii faarboar, 19BL 
Tuisto, a German dei^, 5. 

Ubii, 73. 

Ulytses supposed to have touched on Germany, 9l 
Usipii, 81. 

Usipian deserten, their circumnaTigation of Britain 
178. 

V. 

Vangiones, 73. 

Yarini, 101. 

Yams, his defeat, 95*. 

Yassalage, orig^ of, 40*. 

Yeleda, religioas regard paid to, 24. 

Yenedi, 119. 

Yeranios, gotremor of Britain, 15& 

Yettins Bolanvs, gorornor of Britain, 149, 169. 

W. 

Weapons, flM>deni» anakgons to aneient, 14*» 
Wedge of infantry, what, 18*. 
Writings bvmt nnd^ Domitiani 1S8. 



THE END. 
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